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LITBRALTTRB. 


TEARS. 


There is a tear that falls from those, 
Who, hearing, feel another’s woes ; 
And Pity is its name ! 
It speaks in silent eloquence, 
With throbs whose beatings are intense ; 
Its feelings are not vain. 





There is a tear that’s sadly shed 

Over the dying and the dead— 
That is A fliction’s tear 

It flows alike from youth and age, 

From folly—aye, and from the sage ; 
Dying and dead are dear. 


There is a tear from a mother’s eye, 

When she first hears her infant’s cry— 
That is a tear of Joy! 

The fount of nature is its source, 

And deep, though tranquil, is its course— 
*Tis shed without alloy 


There is a tear, a brilliant gem, 

Sparkling like a diadem— 
That is a Lover’s tie! 

It quivers, but it does not fail, 

Standing a monument to all, 
That love can never die 


‘There is a brighter drop by far 

Than morning sun, or evening star, 
That glistens in the eye! 

Religion gives the relic birth, 

Wafting the mortal thought from earth 
Unto the Deity ! 


WILT THOU REMEMBER ME * 


When we have met no more to meet, 
And years have parted me and thee, 

Wilt thou remember once how fleet 

We thought the hours—and yet how sweet— 
Wilt thou remember me ? 


When lore, af ove, within thy bower, 
Thou sitt’st in silent reverie ; 

Say—in the dream of that still hour, 

When Fancy yields to Memory’s power, 
Wilt thou remember me? 


When friends are met, and mirth is loud, 
And every tongue is praising thee, 

One moment wilt thou quit the crowd, 

One moment turn, thy looks to shroud, 
Whilst thou rememberest me ? 


And when they silence music’s chord, 
For whispered word and merry glee, 

Will merry glee and whispered word 

One moment be unfelt, unheard, 
Whilst thou rememberest me * 


And when, to reach thy lip and brow, 
Some happier lover hangs o’er thee— 

While he is pouring vow on vow, 

While he is praising, say, wilt thou 
Remember only me? 


THE CURATE AND THE COQUETTE. 


* T do not think 
So fair an outward, and such stuff within, 
Endows a man but he.” 





SSHAKSPRARE. 

" Well, really I think I shall go to church this morning,” exclaimed Lady 
Clara Torrington ; and, springing from the sofa on which she was reclining, 
she tossed away a French novel, over which she had yawned for the last half 
hour, and rung the bell to summon her attendant. 

‘Do you hear my resolve, Jane!” continued she, addressing her sister, who 
was engaged in writing at a table near her. 

“I hear, but do not believe,” calmly rejoined her sister 

“Tt is a fact—I positively intend to go to church.” 

Her companion raised her eyes, and regarded her with looks of unequivocal 
amazement, ‘ Go to church, and in the country, what an idea! but then you are 
such an odd person ,” and she quietly resumed her employment 

“ Positively, Jane, [am already repaid for the sacrifice of time, by having suc- 
ceeded in rousing you into something like emotion ; really I never saw you look 
so animated before. But are you not curious to know what has put this freak 
into my head ?”’ 

‘* A little so.”’ 

‘“ Listen and attend, then ; ever since I have been a denizen of this most stu- 
pid village of Maplehurst, now some four weeks, wheresoever I have been, with 
whomsoever I converse, one only theme do I hear discussed—the Curate of 
Maplehurst. Gentle and simple, rich and poor, all combine in sounding the 
praises of Richard Temple, for so the man is called.” 

“What for? his eloquence, piety, or what?” 

“ He has both these excellencies, I believe, but of course they would not alone 
have roused the spirit of curiosity in me; no dear, it is the report of his miracu- 
lous beauty that interests me. ‘They say he is the Hercules and Antinous blend- 
ed into one.” 

“Oh, then, you are going to church to sketch him.” 

“No; but [ intend to make him come and sketch me—for I hear, amongst his 
other multiplied perfections, that he is an admirable amateur artist. The fact is, 
I must have an attaché of some sort, and as the regiment at Laighton contains 
nothing but the plainest and most unloveable set of officers in his Majesty's ser- 
vice, and as my good husband chooses to bury me here whilst he is coquetting at 
Munich, I must get up an interest to beguile the ¢risteness of my exile. I must 
on for Charles Herbert hither, from London, or flirt with the curate 

ere. 


“But how do you know he will flirt with you? Perhaps you may fail in cap- 
tivating him.” 
“ Did I ever fail?” and she turned her large oriental looking eyes full on her 
sister. Jane said nothing, but bowed assentingly, with a sly smile, in which 
archness and malice had their share. 

The attendant entered, and while Lady Torrington is en zazed in making her 
toilette for church and conquest, it may be as well to enlighten the reader as to 
her position and disposition. 


Lady Clara Torrington was the youngest daughter of an English Baronet, of 


limited fortune, but ancient pedigree. At an assize ball her beauty attracted the 
notice of the young Lord Torrington, the County Member. By the exercise of 
a little feminine diplomacy, in which she was a proficient, she succeeded in con- 





} 


| firming the impression her charms had originated, and after a few months court- 


ship, found herself, greatly to her heart’s content, standing at the altar of St. 
George, Hanover square, swearing allegiance to a handsome young man, of 
20,000/. a year—a Viscount, and a Legislator to boot. 

Her husband had been lately appointed Ambassador from our Court to Munich, 
and as five years of matrimony had brought down the temperature of her affec- 
tion (never rising very high for any one but herself) almost to zero, she declined 
accompanying him, advancing, as a plea to be left behind, the delicate state of 
health of their heir and only child; but secretly thinking that a sojourn of a few 
months in this country, without the surveillance of a husband, would be vastly 
agreeable, as well as new. Lord Torrington yielded to her request, but solely 
on condition of her making their country-seat, Maplehurst Hail, her place of re- 
sidence during their temporary separation, and the pfomise that she would follow 
him as soon as the boy was pronounced strong enough to encounter the fatigue of | 
along journey. Lord Torrington had now been gone a month, and se was be- 





ginning to repent, from the dulness of the country, that she had not been his 
compagnon du voyage, when our tale opens. 


Her disposition may be inferred from the flippancy of her conversation with 
her sister, who resembled her in the same total want of serious principle. Their 
mother dying in their infancy, their education had been confined to a French go- 
verness, who, when the period of tuition was completed, left them, rich in every 
varied accomplishment. But in character, vain and cold—heartless and selfish ; 
Lady Torrington was more especially so, but possessing an unusual degree of 
tact, she could seem the reverse of these, and assume the impersonation of all 
earthly excellence. Her beauty few called in question; and it was of a remark- 
able character. From her mother (an Andalusian) she inherited a skin which, 
but for its exceeding clearness, would have been too dark for loveliness to an En- 
glish eye; as it was, it only served to contrast with the rich crimson which dyed 
hercheek. Her eyes were magnificent! soft, passionate, voluptuous, and capa- 
ble of expressing every emotion which sways the human heart. Her form some 
objected to, as being rathertoo fully and luxuriantly developed for her height. 
which was rather under the middle size, but as her waist, hands, and feet, were 
fashioned in perfect symmetry, it scarcely seemed a disadvantage. 


* * * * >* * * * 


It was a bright sunshiny morning, and the Sabbath stillness was only broken 
by the low tinkling of the village bell of Maplehurst, summoning the inhabit- 
ants to the service of their Creator. It is net often, apart from the metropolis, 
that so large a congregation are assembled as now thronged, even to overflowing, 
the humble aisles of Maplehurst church. ‘The interest of all classes seemed alike 
awakened by the fame of the curate, Richard Temple, and they crowded to hear 
him with an eagerness which, had he been accessible to the influence of so con- 
temptible a feeling as vanity, would have amply administered to it. 

The dell ceased—the organ (for thes had an orgutr) powred furth its mch sono- 
rous notes, and the minister ascended the desk. 

As he is the hero of our little tale, some description of him may perhaps be 
thought necessary. It is to be regretted that our language does not supply us 
with any epithet descriptive of extraordinary personal advantages ina man. We 
may talk of a beautiful woman, but a beautiful man sounds ridiculous—yet, sim- 
ply to say Richard Temple was handsome, seems far too inconsiderable praise. 
He was much more than this. He, indeed, as Lady Torrington had said, blended 
the perfections of the Hercules and Antinous into one. 

The whole contour of his face and form was so faultlessly and classically fine, 
that one’s imagination, when looking at him, instantly recalled those masterpieces 
of Grecian sculpture which seem to ennoble humanity by their surpassing beauty. 
His voice full, deep, and musical, was well calculated to give effect to the strain 
of burning fervid eloquence that his sermons contained ; on the morning we are 
adverting to, he was engaged in advocating the cause of charity, and so power- 
fully did he appeal to the sympathies of his hearers, that ere he had concluded 
his discourse, overcome by her feelings, Lady Torrington was led to the vestry 
in a fainting state. But it may be as well give her own account of the events of 
the morning. 


Arrived at home, she entered the drawing-room, where her sister was still en- 
gaged in writing—and flinging herself on an ottoman, burst into, perhaps, the 
loudest laugh that had ever escaped her aristocratic lips. 

“ Jane, do put down that horrid pen, and attend to me—I have had a fainting 
fit.”" 

*« My dear Clara !”’ 

“ Nay, do not look so frightened ; for, truth to tell, it was only aruse. Now I 
will tell you all the little history. I went to church; frightened the villagers from 
their propriety by my unexpected appearance —such bustling and fidgetting to get 
meascat. Atlast I was ushered into what is called the clergyman’s pew, close 
to the pulpit—the very thing I wished. I had thus full leisure to look at the cu- 
rate, who literally ‘stands ’mongst men like a descended God.’ But do not think 
I am going to bore you with a description : I will only tell you he ts the style we 
gipsies admire—that is, excessively fair. But, remember, not a bit of effemina- 
cy: all expression, refinement, and purity. I instantly made up my mind as to 
the agrecability of a flirtation with such a divinity, and I intend to succeed. But 
I really think the man is religious, and engrossed with his duties—for, though I 
fixed my eyes, which I believe are rather overpowering, full on him during the 
prayers, he never appeared to sce me. He preaches admirably ; and sorachow or 
other, he did so entirely excite my sensibilities that I began to cry! The heat, 
too, was suffocating By a little mancuvring, I soon made the women in the 
pew believe I was fainting ; and half sobbing, half lifeless, I was taken to the 
vestry. Was it not well managed?” 

“ Admirably ; but such scenes are not to my taste.” 

“Nor mine: but ‘the end justifies the means.’ Of course I did not choose to 
recover till the sermon was over. In came Temple; the glow which his own 
enthusiasm had called into his countenance (for, thank goodness, otherwise he 1s 
utterly pale), had not subsided, and as the snn shone on his waiving hair, and fell 
on his broad marble brow, I thought I had never looked upon anything so glorious 
In the lowest and sweetest of voices, he enquired ‘If [had recovered!’ But | 
dear, so coldly, so calmly, so much too collectedly. I think, by the way, he is | 
engaged ; for he spoke in a very tender and familiar tone to a young person who 
had proffered her assistance. But that makes no difference. I will soon break 
that affair, if necessary. He certainly did hand me into the carriage, but not one 
smile did he vouchsafe, not one lingering look attended my departure. Now, 
perhaps, after so discouraging a commencement, other women would give 
him up. Not so Clara Torrington. ‘This very night I shall write to iell him to 
call here to-morrow morning ; I then intend to ask him if he will give lessons in 
the classics to Eustace—the boy is well enough and old enough to bear a little 
study now.” 

True to her design, Lady Torrington despatched her proposed billet to Richard 
Temple, who, unsuspecting of any ulterior design in the summons, obeyed it by 
calling at Maplehurst Hall at the time appointed, and entered readily into Lady 
Torrington’s proposal of becoming, for some hours daily, the tutor to her boy. 
It is not necessary that we trace step by step the progress of her influence over 

him; enough that insensibly he became dazzled and encoiled by her fascination 
| enough that the hour which was to bring him to Maplehurst Hall, again to look 
| at her varying loveliness, again to listen to her delicate and seductive flattery, was 
| anticipated with an eagerness he trembled to own, enjoyed with an intensity 

dangerons to his peace. He felt that she was the wife of another. He knew 
| he was the affianced of an innocent girl, who loved him with all the measureless 
idolatry of a first and pure affection. He knew this, but the spell was on him ; 

















Se 
and though each day determining to break the fetters that so unworthily enchain- 
ed him, the intention expired before it arrived at maturity beneath a bright glance 
and a soft word. Could he but have followed her to her boudoir when he left 
her presence, heard her detail to her sister with triumph and ridicule every word 
which she thought evidenced the advance of his passion, heard her calculate how 
soon she should consign to broken-hearted desertion the loving girl he had pro- 
mised to marry, he had spurned her from his thoughts and from his heart with the 
disgust she merited. But how could he suspect this under the exterior she as- 
sumed? How imagine that the warm enthusiasm of her manner,'subdued by the 
most captivating softness, which he believed, as she insinuated, only himself could 
call forth, was ready to be plied against any new object who excited her curiosity 
or pleased her eye? ‘To her he served as an occupation, an amusement, a some- 
thing to fill up and beguile the monotony of a country life. To him she was an 
enehantress, who had made him at war with himself—who had disturbed the 
holy current of his thoughts and affections, and threatened, by her fatal power, to 
overthrow alike principle and peace. Bred in the calm seclusion of rural life, he 
had only left it to pursue his studies at Cambridge, where he obtained high 
academic distinction ; and after being ordained, returned to Maplehurst, his native 
village, to fulfil the duties of Curate. Beloved by the poor for his goodness, ‘ad- 
mired by the rich for his extraordinary personal and mental endowments, he had 
won himself a fame so pure and so wide-spreading, that but for the unaffected 
sweetness and simplicity of his manners, his gentle bearing to all classes, it had 
been sufficient to have aroused the envy of those around him. Yet this was the 


man whom a heartless coquette had fixed on as a victim to her vanity and selfish- 
ness. 


+ * * * * * 


Turn we now toa sweet low-roofed cottage, through every window of which 
either the rose orthe jessamine had forced an entrance—where, ina simple yet 
tastefully furnished parlour, sat two ladies working. ‘The likeness between them 
declared them mother and daughter. The younger, despite the air of deep de- 
jection which shadowed her face, was exquisitely fair, with that look of unsullied 
purity which interests the feelings even yet more than regularity of form and 
feature. Her age was eighteen, yet she scarcely looked that. Her eyes, filled. 
with tears, were bent over her netting, to escape the observation of her mother ; 
but aftera few minutes, unable longer to control her grief, She flung down her work, 
exclaiming, passionately,— y 

‘* Mother, I can bear this no longer—I feel my hgart is breaking—I must come 
to an explanation with Richard Temple, any thing is better than this torturing 
suspense.” 

“In truth, Mary, I think his conduct explains itself—and if you had one feel- 
ing of womanly pride, you would forget him, or only think of him with the in- 
difference his behaviour merits.’’ i 

“Ah, do not blame him, or talk to me of pride; what has love like mine to do 
with pride—I forgive him! how heartily and entirely—I knew I was not werthy 
of him-—it was vanity to think a being like Richard Temple could love and marry 
me.—TI wish I wete.as pretty as Lady Torrington, evety one admires her !” 

- * bn exaspéfate * child, beyond poarant, with such language—is not Lady 
orrington a marrie wolrnan- emt ben mot ; 

year’? He nmmust either ratify that engagement of tace, or vere ogra for ® 

hurst next week. That wicked woman shall not have the satisfaction of seeing 

her victim crawl to the grave, step by step, before her eyes.” 

‘Tam sure Richard would not intentionally give me one hour's pain. He knows 
not how I love him: he never shall know, till lam dead. Great Heaven! here 
he is. He iscoming up the garden—leave me, dear, dear mother—you will speak 
in anger to him,—let me see him alone.” 

Mrs. Melvill left the room as Richard Temple entered the cottage. It was evi- 
dent, from the wan paleness of his cheek and the agitated expression of his usually 
serene face, that the mind was ill at rest. In truth, the events of the last few 
months had operated a fearful change in him, personally and mentally. Unaccus- 
tomed hitherto to self-reproach, he now constantly endured its goading sting : 
honour bade him fulfil his engagement to Mary Melvill, to which he was doubly 
impelled by the recollection of her late father, under whose roof and care he had. 
been educated. Yet could he pronounce the marriage vow while his thoughts 
were filled with another’s image’? Still, if he continued his attendance at the 
Hall, might not the passion which so fatally infatuated him assume, ere long, the 
dark shade of guilt? Had not Lady Torrington again and again reiterated that 
she loved him’? Was he to refuse the love of so beautiful a being, the admired 
of every eyo’ Could he meet her again, and be yet cold and insensible to her 
burning words, her enticing charms; was itinmantobe so! All these thoughts 
rushed through his brain as he approached the cottage of his pure and gentle 
Mary. He came thither with the intent, cost what it might, of telling her the 
precise state of his feelings, and offering subservience to her decision, whatever 
it might be. ( 2 

A long interview ensued. He described the struggle that was shaking hw 
soul. Mary heard him, and thick and ast the tears fell from her eyes; but not 
one ungentie or reproachful word escaped her lips. She loved him as only woman 
can love. She felt that, rather than he should suffer a single moment’s unrest, 
she was content to number every future hour of existence by the dark dial of de- 
spair. Sick and weary she felt at heart ; but, with a cold smile playing over her 
features, she gave him back his faith, and only prayed that Heaven might guide 
his wandering steps, and preserve him from the abyss towards which he was hur- 
rying. 

, He left the cottage, and she felt that life henceforth was for her one long and 
dreary waste. The only thought whose solace lessened the sum of her wretch- 
edness was, that she had done nought to add to his sufferings. But the idea that 
never again should his loved voice whisper in her ear the words of affection—that 
she was unloved and deserted—oh ! the maddening anguish in that thought was 
intolerable. She groaned aloud, and wept the burning, bitter tears which the for- 
saken alone can weep! Before the close of the day, intelligence reached her 
that Richard Temple was dangerously ill. The events of the morning—the war 
between passion and rectitude in his naturally pure and noble mind—had been 
too much for nature to contend with. He had scarcely arrived at the parsonage, 
after his visit to Mary, when symptoms of brain fever exhibited themselves, and 
he was now raving in delirious frenzy. For many weeks he lay hovering be- 
tween life and death. During his illness he was attended by Mary and her mo- 
ther, with that zealous solicitude which affection only can supply. 

And did Lady Torrington strive to mitigate the misery herself had caused? 
No. Not one offer of assistance, not one message of sympathy reached him 
from her. ; 

Immediately she found herself deprived of his society she sent over to Leigh 
ton, the nearest garrison town, ascertained that the regument had been changed, 
and finding that the colonel of the one now stationed there had been an admurer 
of her’s before marriage, resolved to renew the acquaintance. To do this was am 
easy and agreeable arrangement 

Colonel was delighted with a flirtation with so lovely a woman. He was 
her escort everywhere. And while Richard Temple was languishing on a sick 
bed, Lady Torrington was the leader at every gay assembly, encouraging the at- 





tention of a new admirer. making the same demonstration of affection which had 
so beguiled and deceived the fresh unpractised heart of the Curate of Maplehurst. 
Richard Temple recovered, and arose from his bed of suffering a better and a 


happier man. The dream of erring passion had passed away. He had been 
punished for his delusion. But the vision and the chastisement ceased together. 
He sickened as he remembered the wiles of Lady Torrington, and his heart, puri- 
fied from her pernicious influence, opened again a home for the image of his once- 
loved, innocent Mary | 
Need we say that, his brief intoxication forgotten and forgiven, she received his 
renewed vows of affection with trembling and delight. Tears, it is true, were 
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still in her eyes as she leaned on his bosom, and listened to the words of tender- 
ness and love, but they were tears of delicious joy. . 

A few weeks passed in bliss, which each equally shared—they were married. 
Achange of ministry occasioned the sudden recall of Lord ‘Torrington from 
Munich, and the departure of Lady Torrington for London at this time, and 
greatly to the satisfaction of Mary, she never returned to Maplehurst while her 
husband continued in the curacy. ‘The talents of Richard Temple procured him, 
ere long, the patronage he deserved. He is now the incumbent of a valuable 
jiving, the idol of his wife, his children, and his parish. M. H 





HISTORY OF THE VIOLIN. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


The Violin. Being an Account of that leading Instrument, and its most Eminent 
Professors, from its earliest Date to the present Time. By George Dubourg. 


The English have been charged with a terrible deficiency of musical genius. 
But, atleast, they cannot be charged with any deficiency of musical patronage. 
England, barbarian as she is, has the honour of seeing all the artists of the 
Continent come fluttering in long files, like woodcocks in winter, to her hyperbo- 
yean shores. Every performer on every instrument, from the fairy displays of 
a Eulenstein on “two jews’-harps,” to the sonorous sweep of a Bochsa with his 
twenty-four pupils all rushmg through the chords of as many harps together. 
Every tolerable singer, and, we had almost said, every intolerable composer, finds 
reception, if not renown, favouritism, if not fortune, in all-enduring England. 
The higher ranks retire loaded with opulence wrung from the ears of the unsus- 
ceptible multitude, and in the shade of some Tuscan villa, or the halls of some 
Roman palazzo, laugh at the slow sensibilities of John Bull; the lower cling to 
the prey with German indefatigability and Italian eagerness, solicit, save, znd 
sncer, until, like the Savoyard chimney-sweepers, or the Swiss porters, they can 
revisit their household gods, purchase a cabin on a precipice, and libel the land ot 
fogs, faction, and the Philharmonic Society. oF 

Still John Bull may have no great reason to lament his lot. If he is no pre- 
eminent fiddler, we may say that he has something else to do ; if he must send 
for foriegn masters to the string, it is something to be able to pay them ; and if his 
soil produces no Viottis or Paganinis, he may be weil content with its home-pro- 
duction of pocts and philosophers, warriors and statesmen. _ 

Yet none willdeny that music is a lovely art. It is unquestionabie that its use 
singularly increases the innocent enjoyments of life ; that it remarkably humanizes 
the popular mind ; that its general cultivation among the lower orders on the Con- 
tinent has always been found to supply a gentle, yet powerful solace to the hard- 
ships inevitable in a life of labour ; that to the man of literature it affords one of 
the simplest, yet most complete refreshments of the over-worked mind ; while to 
the higher ranks its cultivation, frequently the only cultivation which they pursue 
with interest, often administers to the only harmless passion of their nature. 

All things which have become nationa! have more to do with nature than per- 
haps strikes the general eye. Music and musical instruments certainly seem to 
have a remarkable connexion with the climate and conceptions of a people. 
Among the nations of antiquity, the people of Judea were perhaps the greatest 
cultivators of music. Their temple worship was on the largest scale of musical 
magnificence, and for that worship they had especially the two most magniiicent 
instruments known to antiquity—the trumpet and the harp. In later times, the 
horn is the instrument of the Swiss and Tyrolese mountaineer. Its long and wild 
modulations, its powerful tones, and its sweet and melancholy simplicity, make 
it the congenial instrument of loftiness, solitude, and the life of shepherds. The 
guitar is the natural instrument of a people like those of the Peninsula. Its light- 
ness, yet tenderness—its depth of harmony, yet elegance of touch—its delicacy 
of tone, yet powerof expression—adapt it to a race of men who love pleasure, 
yet hate to toil in its pursuit, whose profoundest emotions are singularly mingled 
with frivolity, and whose spirits constantly hover between romance and caricature. 
The rich genius of Ireland has transmitted to us some of the noblest strains in 
the world, but they are essentially strains of the harp, the modulations of a hand 
straying at will among a rich profusion of sounds, and inspiring them with taste, 
feeling and beauty. ‘The violin is Italian in its birth, its powers, and its style— 
subtle, sweet, and brilliant—more immediately dependant on the mind than any 
other instrument—inferior only to the voice in vividness, and superior to all else 
in tone, flexibility, and grace. The violin, in the hands of a great performer, is 
the finest of human inventions, for it is the most expressive. 
soul, and that soul is Italian. 

Nothing is more extraordinary in this fine instrument than the diversity of styles 
which may be displayed on its simple construction; yet all perfect. ‘Thus, from 
the sweet caniabile of the early masters, the world of cognoscenti was astonished 
by a transition to the fulness and majesty of the school of Tartini. 
the lapse of half a century, another change came, and the school of Pugnani de- 
veloped its grandeur, and from this descended the brilliancy, rapidity, and fire of 
Viotti; after the lapse of another long period, the eccentric power, dazzling in- 
genuity, and matchless mastery of Paganini, who might seem to have exhausted 


The violin has a 


all its spells, if human talent were not always new, and the secrets of harmony in- | 


exhauatible. ; 
Thus the violin belongs to more than physica! dexterity. Its excellence de- 
t 


ponde —— Pe ten ir r-~~+~» itis more than a mean of conveying pleasure to 
eer; scareely less than an emanation from the mind. Of course this is 


said of it only in its higher grades of performance. In its lower, it is notorious- 
ly, of all instruments, the most intractable and unbearable. We shail now give 
a slight coup d’ ail of its chief schools and professors. 

The invention of the violin is lost in the dark ages. It was probably the work 
of those obscure artists who furnished the travelling minstrels with the rebec and 
viola, both common in the 12th century. ‘The violar, or performer on the viol, 
was a companion to the troubadour. ‘lhe name fiddle is Gothic, and probably 
derived from viola. Videl and fedel, are the German and Danish. Abeut the 
close of the 16th century, the violin, which once had six strings, with guitar frets, 
was fortunately relieved from those superfluities, and was brought nearly into its 


present form. But the bow remained, as of old, short—scarcely beyond the | 


length of the violin itself. Its present length was due to Tartini. 
Italy was the first seat of excellence in music, as in all the other arts; and 


France, in the 16th century, was, as she has always been, the patron of all that | 
could add to the splendour of court, and the elegance of public amusement. In | 


1577, Catherine de Medicis, the wife and mother of kings, invited her country- 
man, Baltarazini, to France. His performance excited universal delight ; and 


he violin, which, in the hands of the wandering minstrels, had fallen into con- | 


tempt, became a European instrument. 

The first school was that of the celebrated Corelli. 
born at Fusignano, in the Bolognese, in February, 1653. In 1672 he visited 
Paris, then the chief seat of patronage. From Paris he made a tour through Ger- 
many, and returning, fixed it at Rome; and commenced that series of compo- 
sitions, his twelve sonatas and his ‘“ Ballate de Camera,” which formed his first 
fame as a composer ; crowning it by his solos, which havea fortune unrivalled by 
any other composition of his age, or of the age following—that of being still re- 
garded as one of the most important studies of the performers for their science, 
and still popular from their beauty. 


It is remarkable, that in those centuries which seemed to have scarcely reco- 


vered from the barbarism of the dark ages, and which were still involved in the 
confusion of civil wars, enthusiasm distinguished the progress of the public mind 


It was not pleasure, nor the graceful study of some fine intellectual acquisition, | 


nor the desire of accomplishment ; it was a wild, passionate, and universal ar- 
dour for all that awakes the mind. The great schools of classic literature, of 
painting, of architecture, and of music—all first opened in Italy—were a conflux 
of students from all nations. ‘lhe leading names of these schools were followed 
with a homage scarcely less than prostration. Even the masters of that driest 


of all studies, the Roman law, gave their prelections, not to hundreds, but to | 


thousands. The great painter had his * seguaci,”” who paid him almost the alle- 
giance of a sovereign. 


skilful, and brilliant of all masters of the violin presided at the Opera, drew stu- 


dents from every part of Italy, and even of Europe, all hastening to catch the in- 
spiration of Archangelo Corelli. Cardinal Ottoboni, a man of talents, was the 


friend of this great performer, who led the ‘* Academia,” or concert, held weck- 
ly at the Cardinal's palace, and established the reputation which his countrymen 


held, by the title, “ Virtuosissimo di violino, e vero Orfeo di nostro tempo.” About | 


the year 1700, he produced his celebrated Solos. 


In 1713 he died, and was in- 
terred in the Pantheon, close to Raffaele. 


Corelli’s performance was eminent for grace, tendemess, and touching simpli- 


city. It wanted the dazzling execution of later times, but its tone was exquisite 
Geminiani, his pupil, said, long after, that it reminded him of a sweet trumpet. 
For many subsequent years, his scholars performed an anniversary selection from 
his works over his tomb. At length the scholars themselves followed their mas- 
ter, and the honour sank with them into the grave. 

The next celebrated violinist was Francesco Germiniani, born at Lucca in 
1680. After acquiring the rudiments of music from Scarlatti, he completed his 
etudies under Corelli. He now began the usual life of the profession His fame 
in Rome, as the first scholar of the renowned Corelli, spread through Italy, and 
he commenced his career at Naples as the head of the orchestra. There his 
brilliancy, taste, and tone were unrivalled ; yet, like many a concerto player, he 
was found but ill-suited for the conduct of the orchestra. His impetuosity and 
animation ran away with him; he rose into eestacies, and left the band wander- 
ing behind. He has been charged with deficiency as a timeist; but this, though 
the most frequent failure of the amateur, seems so incompatible with the profes- 
sor, and is sce easily avoided by the practical musician, that we can scarcely 
believe it to have been among the errors of so perfect a performer. He was 
#ull ecarcely above boyhood—he was ambitious of display—he was full of fancy, 


Again, after | 


This famous master was | 


1 , : 
Phe announcement that, in Rome, the most expressive, | 


feeling, and power; and in this fulness he rioted, until the orchestra, unable to 
follow, were thrown into confusion. ~~ é 
England is, after all, the great encourager of talent. It may be imitated in 
Italy, or praised in France, but it is in England alone that it is rewarded. In 1714 
Germiniani arrived in this country. George I. was then on the throne. He has 
not been famed for a too liberal patronage of the fine arts, but he was a German, 
which is equivalent to his being a lover of inusic. ‘The Baron of Kilmansegge, 
| a Hanoverian, and one of the royal chamberlains, was the protector of the young 
| Italian violinist. Geminiani was introduced to the royal chamber; where he 
played before the monarch, with Handel accompanying him on the harpsichord. 
The king was delighted ; acknowledged the violin, in such hands, to be the mas- 
ter of all instruments ; and Germiniani was instantly in fashion. His reign was 
unusually long for a sitter on the capricious throne of taste,—he reigned fifteen 
years. During that time, no one was allowed to stand in competition with him in 
the qualities of finished execution, elegance of conception, and vividness of per- 
formance. After this period, he began to write books of instruction, and treat- 
ises on harmony. He seems to have been the original inventor of those pieces 
of imitative music, which attained their height in that most popular and most tire- 
some ef all battles, the ‘ Battle of Prague.’’ Geminiani conceived the exirava- 
gant idea of representing the chief part of the 18th Book of Tasso’s Jerusalem 
by music. The ingenuity of the composer must be tasked in vain, where he has 
to represent things wholly unconnected with musical sound. He may represent 
the march of armies or the roar of tempests, the heaving ot the forest or the 
swell of the ocean; but in what tones can he give the deliberations of council or 
the wiles of conspiracy ! 

After a residence of thirty-six years in England, where he ought to have died, 
Germiniani went to Paris, where he was forgotten, and where he found it diffi- 
cult tolive. He returned only to pass through England on his way to Ireland, 
where, in a land singularly attached to music, the great master’s old age was 
honoured. Some faint recollection of him survives there still. His scholar, Du- 
bourg, was leader of the King’s band ; and he delighted to do honour to the pow- 
ers which had formed his own. Germiniani was frequently heard at the houses 
of his friends, and preserved, though in extreme old age, his early elegance. But 
his career was now near its close _A treatise on harmony, to which he confided 
his fame with posterity, was stolen or destroyed by adomestic. ‘The loss to the 
world was probably slight ; but to the old man was irreparable. It certainly has- 
tened his death ; he sank perceptibly, and, after a year’s residence in Ireland, died 
in 1762, in his eighty-third year. 

Carbonelli, a powerful performer, and scholar of Corelli, who came to this 
country about the year 1720, and was leader of the opera, is worth remembering 
chiefly as the ancestor of that still more famous master of the art of pleasing 
English taste, of whom it was dexterously said, that “he never brought a good 
hogshead of claret into his cellars, nor ever sent out a bad one.’”’ His talent for 
composition must have been acknowledged. But the same tendency to prefer 
the service of Bacchus to that of Apollo was exhibited by the violinist. He be- 
came a wine-merchant, and one of the “purveyors to the King.” On this 
change were hung the following couplets :— 

** Let Rubinelli charm the ear, 

And steal the heart with voice divine, 
To Carbonelli I adhere, 

Instead of music, give me wine. 


“Yet give me both ; with wine combined, 
Sweet music shall our joys improve ; 
Around the lyre be myrtle twined, 
And wine attune the song to love.” 


TARTINI. 

But a phenomenon was now to appear—the famous Guiseppe Tartini. In all 
arts there is a strong similitude. They all make their progress by bounds. A 
| long period passes in each, which is a period of imitation. The progress is 

slight, is nothing ; then comes suddenly some man of singular powers, some hu- 
man accident, who pushes the art beyond all its former limits, and heads a new 
era. This has been the history of invention from its slightest efforts to its no- 
blest victories, from pin-making to the “ Principia.’ ‘Tartini developed new 
powers in the violin, an instrument which seems to contain within its four sim- 
ple strings all the mysteries of music, and which may be still far from exhausted. 

Tartini was, what in Italy would be called a barbarian, for he was a native of 
| Istria; a territory from which Venice recruited her wildest mercenaries, and 
| which, mingling Greek, Turk, and Italian, once lay like a border land between 
| Christendom and Islamism. But times are changed, and Austria, if she has not 
| much improved its Christianity, has at least checked its Mahometanism. ‘Tarti- 
| ni’s birth place was Pisano, (April 1692.) His family had been lately ennobled ; 
| and as commerce was felt to be too humble for his descent, he was destined for 
| the law. He was fantastic from the beginning. He first exhibited a forbidden 
| passion for music. ‘The passion lulled, or was superseded by a passion for fen- 
cing ; he became the most expert of swordsmen, at a time when all the gladia- 
tors of Europe were furnished from Italy. It may be presumed, that law made 
| but tardy progress in the rivalry of those active competitors. Perhaps, to obvi- 








ate this state of Uhings, he was sent, in 1710, to Padua, once the great school of 


the civilians. There he committed the natural, but still more irreparable fault of 
falling desperately in love. The object of his passion was inferior to the hopes 
of his parvenu family, and he was soon cast off without mercy. The world was 
| now before him ; but it was a desert, and the future delight and pride of Italy 
| was near dying of hunger. At length, like many another son of misfortune, he 
| fled to the cloister, where a relative, a monk, gave him protection. There he 
adopted the violin, as a solace to an uneasy mind ; and rapidly acquired skill suf- 
ficient to take a place in the cathedral band. During this period his existence 
was unknown to his family. But on a grand festival, a gust of wind blowing 
aside the curtain which hid the orchestra, Tartini was seen by an acquaintance 
The discovery was communicated to his family, a partial reconciliation followed, 
sid as the triumphs of the law were now fairly given up, the wayward son of ge- 
| nius was suffered to follow his own will, and be a violinist to the end of his days. 





| But there was to be another stage in his ardent career. Veracini, a most pow- 
erful performer, happened to come to Venice. ‘Tartini was struck with a new 
| sense of the capacity of the violin. He determined to imitate, if not to excel, 
| this brilliant virtuoso. He instantly left Venice, then a scene of tumultuous and 
| showy life, retired to Ancona to devote himself to labour, and gave night and day 
| to his instrument. There he made the curious discovery of the *“* Third Sound” 
| —the resonance of a third note when the two upper notes of a chord are sounded 


the art, the place of first violin to St. Anthony of Padua himself. The artist 
was duly grateful; for, with a superstition which can now only make us smile, 
but which was a proof of the lofty enthusiasm of his heart, as it was then ac- 
| cepted for the most striking evidence of his piety, he dedicated himself and his 
| violin to the service of the saint for ever. 


| through the European capitals, and he received the most tempting offers from the 
chief courts. But his virtue was proof against all temptation. 
| his sovereign still. 
great master lived and died in Padua 


St. Anthony was 


youth, palpably change their conception of excellence. Whether it is that their 
taste improves, or their fire diminishes, their latter style is almost always marked 
by a study of elegance, a fondness for cantabile, and a pathetic tenderness. Diffi- 
culty, foree, and surprise, are the ambition no more. 
| scarcely assumed superiority till mature manhood. He 
thirty he had done little or nothing.” 
shows with what ardour he studied. 


Tartini’s performance 
said “that till he was 
Yet the well-known story of his dream 
Lalande relates it from his own lips. The 
story has all the vividness of aman of imagination, that man an Italian, and that 
lialian a devotee—for though Tartini was an Istrian, he had the true verve of the 
| Ausonian; and though he was not a monk, he was the sworn slave of St 
Anthony. 

“He dreamed one night, in the year 1713, that he had made a compact with 
Satan, who promised to be at his service on all occasions. And during his vision 
the compact was strictly kept—every wish was anticipated, and his desires were 
even surpassed. 
cover what kind of musician ke was. ‘To his infinite astonishment, he heard 
him play a solo so singularly beautiful, that it eclipsed all the music he had ever 
heard or conceived during his life. So great was his surprise, and so exquisite his 
delight, that it almost deprived him of the power of breathing. With the wild- 
ness of his emotions he awoke ; and instantly seized his instrument, in the hope 
of executing what he had just heard. But in vain. He was in despair. How- 
ever, he wrote down such portions of the solo as he could recover in his memory, ; 
still it was so inferior to what his sleep had produced, that he declared he would 
| have broken his instrument, and abandoned music for ever, if he could have 
| subsisted by any other means.” The solo still exists, under the name of the 

“Devil’s Sonata.” A performance of great intricacy, but to which the ima- 


gination of the composer must have lent the beauty; the charm is now undis- 
coverable 


The late Dr. Burney, an ingenious writer and a good musician, thus sketches 
the character of Tartini’s style. But Burney was a harpischord player, and his 
instrument was the antipodes of the grace, delicacy, and expression of the violin 

| The effect produced on Tartini’s contemporaries is the true standard of his 

; powers. His compositions want the hand that gave them vitality. Burney’s es- 
a seems much below the great artist's fame, yet still it is almost the only one 
eit to us 


“Tartini, though he made Corelli his model in the purity of his harmony and | 


the simplicity of his modulation, greatly surpassed him in the fertility and origi- | 


nality of his invention—not only in the subjects of his melodies, but in the truly 
cantal ile manner of treating them. | 


He now rose into fame, and was appointed to one of the highest distinctions of | 
His pupils had already spread his fame | 


His violin would stoop to no more earthly supremacy, andthe | 


It is remarkable that all the chief virtuosi of the violin, if they live beyond 


At length he presented the fiend with his violin, in order to dis- | 


be excellent pathetic opera songs. His allegros are sometimes difficult ; but the 
passages fairly belong to the instrument for which they were composed, and were 
suggested by his consummate knowledge of the finger-board and the powers of 
the bow. Yet I must, in justice to others, own, that though the adagio and solo 
playing in general of his scholars are exquisitely polished and expressive, yet it 
seems to us as if that energy, fire, and freedom of bow, which modern sympho- 
nies and orchestra playing require, were wanting.” 

by no means a test of his talents as a violinist. 
all the leading violinists is, to turn composers. ‘They seldom condescend to play 
any concertos but their own. ‘This is a frequent failure in their popularity ; for 
the faculties required for composition, and for mastery of performance, are of a 
different order, and each may exist where there is almost a total deficiency of the 
other. Nine-tenths of the finest performers on any instrument are incapable of 
musical conception. One great cause of the vast quantity of feeble, rambling, 
and extravagant composition that overwhelms us at the present day, is the idle am- 
bition in every pianist, harpist, or violinist to exhibit as an original genius, 
and, instead of giving to our earsthe ideas of true composers, weary us with the 
vanity of theirown. Yet Tartini’s compositions still have a practical value, and 


some of them have been lately republished for the use of the Conservatoire at 
Paris. 


Tartini’s compositions are 
One of the habitual follies of 


The homage paid to those early artists seems frequently to have turned their 
heads; even now, there is no one class of mankind which furnishes so many ec- 
centrics as musicians. Veracini’s name has been already mentioned, as awaking 
‘Tartini into rivalry and excellence. He was the most daring, brilliant, and wild 
of violinists. Ilis natural temperament had some share in this: for he was sin- 
gularly ambitious, ostentatious, and vain. His own countrymen pronounced him 
** Capo pozzo,” the Crackbrained. At the “Festa della Croce,” at Lucca, an 
occasion on which the chief Italian instrumentalists were in the habit of assem- 
bling from all quarters, Veracini, who, from long absence, was unknown to the 
Lucchese, put down his name for a solo. On entering the choir, he found that 
his offer was treated with neglect, and that the Padre Laurenti, a friar from 
Bologna—for ecclesiastics were often employed as musicians in the cathedrals— 
was at the desk of the solo-player. Veracini walked up at once to the spot 
where the padre stood in possession. ‘ Where are you going?” was the friar’s 
question—* To take the place of first violin,” was the impetuous answer. But 
Laurenti was tenacious of his right, and told the applicant that if he wished to 
display his powers, either at vespers or high mass, he should have a proper place 
assigned to him. Veracini indignantly turned on his heel, and scorning the 
padre’s location, went down to the lowest bench of the orchestra. When the 
time for his solo was come, he was called on by Laurenti, who appears to have 
acted as the director, to ascend into a more conspicuous place. 
Veracini, ‘I shall play where I am, or no where.” He began—the tones of his 
violin, for which he was long celebrated, astonished every one—their clearness, 
purity, and passion were unrivalled ; all was rapture in the audience, even the 
decorum of the church could not restrain their cheers. And at the end of each 
passage, while the rivas were echoing round him, he turned to the hoary director 
in triumph, saying, “‘ That is the way to play the first violin.’ —(‘‘ Cosi si suona 
per fare il primo violino.”’) 

Veracini’s prompt and powerful style must have made his fortune, if he had 
taken pupils. But he refused to give lessons to any one except a nephew; he 
himself had but one master, an uncle. His style was wholly his own. Strange, 
wild, and redundant. Violin in hand, he continually travelled over Europe. About 
1745 he was in England. He had two Steiner violins, which he pronounced to 
be the finest in existence, and with the mixture of superstition and frivolity so 
common to his countrymen, he named one of them St. Peter and the other St. 
Paul! Violinists will feel an interest in knowing that his peculiar excellencies 
consisted in his shake, his rich and profound arpeggios, and a vividness of tone 
that made itself heard through the loudest orchestra. 

The school of Tartini was still the classic ‘‘ academe” 
brings it nearer our own era. 
master. 


“No,” said 





of Italy. Nardini 
He was the most exquisite pupil of the great 
Of all instruments the violin has the ¢losest connexion with the mind. 
Its matchless power of expression naturally takes the mould of the feelings ; and 
where the performer has attained that complete mastery which gives the instru- 
ment a language, it is grave, gay, touching, or romantic, according to the temper 
of the man, and almost of the hour. Nardini’s tenderness of mind gave pathos 
tohis performance. He left the dazzling and the bold to others ; he reigned un- 
equalled in the soft, sweet, and elegant. ‘His violin,” says the President 
Dupaty, who heard him in Italy in 1783, ‘is a voice, or hasone. It has made 
the fibres of my ear vibrate as they never did before. ‘To what a degree of 
tenuity does Nardini divide the air! How exquisitely he touches the strings of 
his instrument! With what art he modulates and purifies their tones !” 

England was never visited by this fine virtuoso; but her musical tastes were 
more than compensated by the arrival of Felice Giardini, who produced effects 
here unrivalled till the appearance of Paganini. Giardini was born at Turin in 
1716, and received his chief musical education under Somis, a scholar of Corelli. 
At the age of seventeen he went, as was the custom, to seek his fortune in the 
great capitals. From Rome he went to Naples, and after a short residence iw the 
chief musical cities of his own country, passing through Germany with stiffin- 
cfeasing reputation, came to England in 1750. His first display was a concert 
for the benefit of Cuzzoni, who, once the great favourite of the Italian opera, 
was now old, and enfeebled in all her powers. In her decaying voice the violinist 
had all the unwilling advantage of a foil. ‘The audience were even on the point 
of forgetting their gallantry, and throwing the theatre into an uproar, when the 
young Italian came forward. His first tones were so exquisite, and so unlike any 
thing that the living generation had heard, that they instantly put all ill-humour to 
flight. As he proceeded the rapture grew. At length all was a tumult, but a 
tumult of applause, and applause so loud, loug, and overwhelming, as to be ex- 
ceeded by none ever given to Garrick himself. His fortune was now made, if he 
would but condescend to take it up as it lay before him. But this condescension 
has seldom formed a part of the wisdom of genius; and Giardini was to follow 
| the fate of so many of his showy predecessors. 

His first error was that avarice which so curiously and so often combines with 
the profusion of the foreign artist. In 1754 he was placed at the head of the 
| Opera orchestra. In 1756 he adopted the disastrous idea, in connexion with the 
| celebrated Signora Mingotti, of making rapid opulence by taking the theatre. 
Like every other man who has ever invelved himself in that speculation, he was 
j} ruined. He then fell back upon his profession, and obtained a handsome liveli- 

hood by pupils, and his still unrivalled performance. Still he was wayward, ca- 
| pricious, and querulous, and old age was coming on him without a provision. He 
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had now been nearly thirty years in England, and his musical rank and the recol- 
| lection of his powers would doubtless have secured for him the public liberality 
; in his decline. But he then eommitted the second capital error of the foreign 
artists, that of restlessness, and breaking off their connexion with the country 
| in which they have been long settled. Giardini went to reeommence life in Italy 
| with Sir William Hamilton. But Italy now knew nothing of him, and was en- 
| grossed by younger men. After lingering there just long enough to discover his 
| folly in one shape, he returned to England to discover it in another. Five years’ 
absence from London had broken off all his old connexions, dissolved all 
| his old patronage, and left him a stranger in ell but name. 
' 


His health, too, 
was sinking. 


He was enfeebled by dropsy; his sight was failing; and he 
; was glad to find employment as a supernumerary or tenor in the orchestra, 
where his talent had once reigned supreme. He attempted a burletta opera 
at the little Haymarket theatre, failed; took his company to St. Peters- 
burgh, failed at that extremity of Europe; took them to Moscow, failed there ; 
| and then could fail no more. In Moscow, at the age of eighty, he died.—{Re- 
| mainder next week. 


| 


| 
| 


ae 
THEATRE-ROYAL, LITTLE PEDLINGTON, 

From the New Monthly Magazine.—{By the Author of Paul Pry.} 
| THE MANAGER'S ROoOM.—[ Concluded from the last Albion.] 
| ‘The manager, left to himself, prepared to answer his correspondents. Scarce- 
| ly had he taken pen in hand, when he was startled by a violent thump at the 
| door. ‘Come in,” cried the manager; and Mr. Waddle rushed into the room. 


| For some minutes Waddle was unable to speak. With hurried and unequal 
step he paced the apartment, le rubbed his face with his handkerchief, drew his 
fingers through his hair, and occasionally gave a twitch under the cuff of his 
coat-sleeve, as if a little snow-white Holland had been there to appear at the 
summons. 


' 


Strut. Now, Waddle; whatis it you want? You see I am very busy. 
Waddle. Want, Sir? Want, indeed! Why, Sir, what I want is this: do 


you expect me to play Growler to Mr. Snoxell’s Grumps? That's what I want, 
Sir! 





Strut. Certainly I do, Sir. 

Waddle. What, Sir! and cut me out of the speech about “ hurricanous winds '” 
Why, Sir, it is the only bit of fat I have in my part: ten lengths, and all the rest 
as flat as a pancake—no possibility of getting a hand. I have a great respect for 

| Mr. Snoxell—very great—and think highly of his talents; not but that I do think 

there is somebody else in the theatre who could play Grumps—fine as the part is 

| —as well ashe. Butte add my only telling speech to such a part as his—where 

every line would be a hit, if he knew what to do with it—why, it is absolutely 

putting butter to bacon. However, Sir, as I have a reputation at stake in Little 
Pedlington, I have thrown the part down on the prompter’s table 

Strut. Very well, Sir; then when you go into the tre asury next Saturday you 


| will find yourself mznus ten shillings 
| ; 


Waddle. Why,. Sir, iti3 not only my own opinion that I am not well treated 
in the matter; but every body at rehearsal, from Mrs Biggleswade, down to 
little Laura Dobs, who goes on in the chonises, thinks so too. The speech had 
better have been given to Miss Julia Wriggles at once, and that would have made 


Many of his adagios want nothing but words to | the thing perfect. 
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Strut. 1 desire, Sir, you will make no impertinent allusion to that young lady. | 

Waddle. I don’t intend it, Sir. But even Mrs. Biggleswade says, that the | 
whole bill is sacrificed to her, and that every one in the company is made to hold 
up her train. 

Strut. Do you mean to play the part, or not, Sir? 

Waddle. Why, Sir, as my salary is but twenty-five shillings a week—although 
Snoxell has two pounds—I can’t afford to pay forfeit. But Pll tell you what, | 
Sir: as I know that withdrawing my name from the piece woul! be fatal to it, Pll 
play the part wi/hout the “ hurricanous winds,” on condition that you put me up | 
to sing the “ Little Farthing Rush-light,” in the course of the evening. 

Strut. Very well, very well; sing a hundred-weight of rush-lights, if you 
choose. 

Waddle. But I must be announced in as large letters as Mr. ‘Tipjleton. 

Strut. You shall, you shall. 

Waddle. And I must not come after Miss Wriggles’s song. 

Strut. Very well. 

Waddle. Nor before her broadside hornpipe. 

Strut. Very well, very well. 

Waddle. Nor between her 

Strut. You shan’t, you shan’t. Now, d—nation! do but leave me to my busi- 
ness and you may come on and sing your song at three o’clock in the morning, 
and have the house all to yourself. 

Waddle. I’m satisfied. ‘There is not much left in Growler, to be sure ; but I 
see where [ can hit them ; and if I don’t stick it into Snoxell in a way to astonish 
all Little Pedlington, you may send me on to carry a message—that’s all. 

The door had hardly closed on Waddle when there was a gentle knock; when 
being duly responded to by the permissive “ come in,” Mrs. Biggleswade—both 
the Siddons and the Jordan of the company—entered the room, and took a seat at 
the table opposite to Strut. 

Mrs. B. My dear soul, I see you are busy. I have but one word to say. I 
have been up into the wardrobe, and there is not adress I can wear for Dame 
Squigs, in the “‘ Hatchet of Horror.” [ must positively have a new one made 
for me ; and so Mrs. Tinsel, the wardrobe-keeper, says. 

Strut. My dear Mrs. Biggleswade, I cannot afford anything new, in the way of 
dresses, for this piece—not a quarter of a yard of six-penny ribbon. Iam at a 
ruinous outlay in the getting-up, as it is: if I get clear of seven pounds I shall 
think myself fortunate. 

Mrs. B. Then, my dear creature, what is to be done! ‘There is nothing in the 
wardrobe that comes within a hundred miles of the thing ; besides, you advertise 
dresses, and so forth, entirely new. 

Strut. Ay; that is matter of course. 

Mrs. B. Well; then I suppose I must go on for Dame Squigs in my Lady 
Macbeth dress: for Mrs. ‘Tinsel declares she can do nothing to help me. Now, 
my dear soul, what am I to do? 

Strut. Why, my dear madam, according to your articles you are bound to find 
your own dresses ; and 

Mrs B. Why, yes, but—this is a sort of character-dress, you know, and—In- | 
deed the only thing Mrs. ‘Tinsel thinks can be done is to put the skirt I wore in the | 
* Blue Posts” to the body I wore in the “Cruel Murder,” with the trimmings 
from my “‘ Ferocious Farmer” dress. It may look very well at night ; and if you 
think that will do, why 

Strut. O, it will do very well. 

Mrs. B. Then we'll manage it so. 
have a new 

Strut. Not a pin that is not found sticking in my wardrobe ; so let us say no | 
more about it.—How is your rehearsal going ! 

Mrs. B. Very well; very well, indeed. 

Strut. Ani—pray—and—how is Miss Wriggles getting on? 

Mrs. B. ‘That little girl will do Martha charmingly—considering. But don’t | 
you think Miss Phobs wou!d have been better in the part? 

Strut. Miss Phobs! Miss Phobs!! A girl at seven shillings a week, who | 
goes on in the choruses! Why, bless my soul! what can you be thinking about ! | 
In my opinion, Miss Wriggles is the very thing for it, in all respects. | 

! 
| 














But, my dear soul, you will allow me to | 
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Mrs. B. Yes; she is tall, well-made, handsome ; and between ourselves, my 
dear soul, beauty is all that the public look for now-a-days. 

Strut. You don’t pretend to say, Madam, that she has no talents ? j 

Mrs. B. Bless your soul! no: she is full of talent—but raw, very raw. | 
Though that is nothing: for we know very well that after three or four years’ 
hard practice she may turn out a very good actress. Now—now don’t be angry : 
you know I always speak candidly, thongh I never say an ill-natured thing of any- 
body ; and, considering it is to be the dear child’s first appearance on any stage— 
Ahem !—-Wigs was saying, just now, he has a faint notion of having acted with 
her for the last threo years in Scrubs’s company over at Fudgeborough 

Strut. Wigs said so, did he? Very well. 

{Strut writes a memorandum upon a slip of paper. ] 

Mrs. B. But there is one thing you must do for her—come now, you must : 
she will require a pretty dress for the part, and you must let her have the best that 
can be found in the wardrobe. 

Strut. O, there are some new dresses being made for her. 

Mrs. B. So; Ihave you. Miss Julia Wriggles can have what she pleases, 
whilst poor Biggleswade ——! O, you naughty man! But I hope poor dear 
Mrs. Strut has no notion 

Strut. 1 must request, Madam—desire, Madam—no insinuations, Madam 
That young lady, Madam, is a—a—niece of mine, and—and 

Mrs. B. Of course, of course; and it is natural that one should do the best 
for one’s own family.—Ahem !—But I never heard that you have a brother—or a 
sister; and I know poor dear Mrs. S. has not; so how can she be your niece! 
Ha! ha! ha! Now don't be angry. Your cousin, your cousin, it is all one. 
Ha! ha! ha! Well; I mustn't keep the stage waiting. By the bye, whilst 
you have the pen in your hand, just write me an order for two for Monday. 

Strut. Very sorry to refuse you—not a single order will be admitted. 

Mrs. B. Very well, very well. Ha! ha! ha! O, you naughty man! But 
you must give an order or two to poor little Wriggles. One's own niece, and a 
first appearance, too! She'll require support, you know. Ha! ha! ha! 

Mrs. Biggleswade obeyed the call-boy’s summons of ‘* Everybody for the last 
scene,”’ and quitted the room. 

Again Mr. Strut resumed his pen: but he had proceeded ne farther in his | 
answer to the first of his letters than—* Sir, In rep—” when (without the usual | 
formality of tap-tap) the door was thrown open, and Miss Julia Wriggles—the 
talented, the refined, the elegant—appeared. 

Strut Well, my love, what do you want! 

Miss W. My love, indeed! What a fool you are! 
be heard all over the theatre, yougtupid fool ! 
Strut. Well, dear, I only spoke.” 

Miss W. Spoke, indeed ! Hold your tongue, do. An’t [ to play Colonel Dash | 
in “She Shall be an Actress?’ And an’t I to zo on in male attire! Hold your 
tongue. Then why an’t it printed in the bills—Colonel Dash, in male attire, by | 
Miss Julia Wriggles'?' Hold your tongue. Every one of them ere bills as is | 
gone out must be called in, and fresh ‘uns, with my name in male attire, must be 
printed. 

Strut. Preposterous, mylove! Are you aware that to dill such a town as 
Little Pedlinzton costs nearly eight shillings ? 

Miss W. Hold your tongue: I'll have it done. At least it must be done in 
the bills of the day, and that’s letting you off easy. Hold yourtongue. Do it, 
or I shall just walk myself back to Fudgeborough, and then where are you? And | 
then, again : [ find the people here complain of your late hours—that they can’t | 
get to bed before eleven o'clock ; and I’m not going to stand playing ‘em out at 
that time o’night. The “ Actress’? must be done as a middle peice. 

















My love! Do you want 
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Strut. But, my dear darling creature, it can’t be. Mr. Tippleton—the “ face- | 
tious Tippleton,” as he is called here—always stipulates for the middle of the | 
evening. 

Miss W. Hold your tongue, you stupid fool! I don’t care for Tippleten, or you 
either. If youdon't do it [ walk myself off to Fudgeborough, that’s all. And | 
the dress they've made me for Martha Squigs won't do by no manner o’ means. 
They must make me another. Hold your tongue. And if they dare even to 
show me that dress again, I'll tear it into ten thousand millions of atoms. Hold 
your tongue, and iminediately give orders to Tinsel to obey my orders and make 
me whatever I think proper to order ; or this very day I walk myself offto Fudge 
borough. And that reminds me—cive me some orders. 

Strut. Really, Julia, I—I can't. Orders won’tgo; andI have just refused 
Mrs. Biggleswade. 

Miss W. 1 don’t care for that. Mrs. Biggleswade may stand being refused ; 
I don’t, you know. Hold your tongue. Give me adozen double box-orders ; if 
T want more I'll send for them. Hold your tongue. I’m called. Now remember 
what I’ve told youto do; and if it an’t done in less than no time at all, I just 
walk myself back to Fudgeborough ; and then how will you look? 

Miss Julia Wriggles bounced out of the room. At the same moment the 
manager was cut short in the middle of a deep sigh by the entrance of Stumps. 

Stumps. The gentleman who sent the new tragedy the other day, Sir, wishes 
to see you. He will be glad of your answer about it. 

Strut. Busy,—can’t sce him,—no answer, at present,—must come some other 
cume. 

Stumps. Yes, Sir. 
here. 

Strut. The donkey-man! 
him. QO, here he is 
you. ‘Take a seat 
he'll do? 


Bray. Do! 


And Mr. Bray, Sir, the man that belongs to the donkey, is 
Why didn’t you show him in instantly’? Admit 
Bray, my dear feliow, how d’ye do! Devilish glad to see 


Well, how did your donkey get on at rehearsal: d’ye think 


Why, Master Tim, I wish some of the humane donkies in your 


| when he gets upon the stage, likes to have a bit of gag of his own. 





company would act their parts as well as my donkey will act his’n. 
the hide, too, he looks a ‘nation silt more like a cow than many of tothers will 
look what they’ve got to represent. ‘To be sure, he set off a-braying in high style 
\u the principal scene; but that’s natural enough, you know: even a donkey, 
Hows’- 
ever, that won't do at aght, so I'll muzzle him, ’cause it arn’t ia the natur of a 
cow to bray, you know; and in this theatre natur’ goes afore all. Why, don't 
you know, Tim, that for a cow to bray would be like his talking a foreign lingo, 
just the same as if me and you was to talk French—and the Little Pedlingtonians 
are deep enough to know that a real cow, as you’ve advertised him, would never 
think of doing that. 

Strut. That's true. Now, as to terms, I believe we understand each other. 
Two shillings a week for the use of him. 

Bray. ‘That's to say, I let him out to play for three nights a-week, at two 
shillings. ; 

Strut. Three nights! Nonsense! there was no such limitation understood. 

Bray. Don’t care. Mine’s the principal donkey in the piece, ‘cause he’s the 
only one; and he shan’t injure his constitution by playing more than three nights 
a-week unless he’s paid extra for it, just the same as the principal actors of your 
own. Come—fourpence for each night additional, or I goes directly and rips him 
out of the hide and takes him home; and if I takes away my donkey, what'll 
you do for a cow? 

Strut. Well; if I must, I must. Agreed. 

Bray. Now, then; what am / to be paid? 

Strut. You! For what? 

Bray. Why, master Tim, you've engaged my donkey, but you havn't engaged 
me to drive him; ha! ka! ha! and he’ll be of no use if you don’t. My donkey’s 
as obstinate as a mule, and nobody but me can manage him; and I can’t think of 
taking a less salary than his’n. Ha! ha! ha! You see I have you there. No 
use to talk ; he won’t move a peg if I an’t with him. 

Strut. Then I must say, this is the most unblushing piece of —— 

Bray. Stuff and nonsense, Tim ; it’s all fair in a ‘Theatre, you know. Besides, 
you can’t do without //a¢ hanimal in the piece no more than any of the others ; so 
pay me you must. 

The manager having no refuge but in compliance, this new and unexpected de- 
mand is agreed to, and Mr. Bray takes his leave. He is presently succeeded by 
Mr Dumps, the treasurer. 

Strut. 1 am glad you are come, Dumps. 
should wish you to be present when he comes! 

Dumps. Hm! Don’t know. Wants cutting. 


I am expecting Tippleton, and I 
But, how do you like the bill? 
Where’s the use of saying at 


the bottom of the bill, that on this occasion Tippleton will perform, and Snoxell | 


will perferm, and so forth, when you have already said so in the middle ! 

Strut. The use of it, my dear fellow! Why, look at its length! A reader 
might forget all that, but for such a reminder at the end of it. 

Dumps. Then, why advertise “The Hatchet of Horror” as a new piece, 
when you know very well it was run off its legs two years ago, over at Fudge- 
borough. I don’t think that’s quite the thing at the Theatre-Royal, Little Ped- 
lington. 

Strut. Hush! Nobody here will be the wiser for it, unless we tell em. But I 
say, Master Tommy ; I have been looking over the salary-list : it is awful! 

Dumps. Hm,hm! That wants cutting at any rate. 

Strut. Then cut Wigs. He’s a bad actor—of no use—and—and a trouble- 
some fellow in the company. 
you seen the box-book? How does it look? 

Dumps. Hm! Why—that don't want cutting. Only thirteen places taken. 

Strut. Thirteen already! Why, my dear fellow, that's glorious. 

Dunps. Hm! The old set of orderlies: the Cripps’s, the Stint’ems, the Snar- 
gates. They have just now written to me for orders. 

Strut. To you also? Why, confound their impudence! They have ap- 
plied tome too! Secure the best places in my boxes, and These be your on- 
ly patrons of the drama. But see: here’s a letter from Bellowmore. What 
think you of it? 

Dumps. “ Kight-tenths of the clear receipts!’ Hm! Cool. 
eleven-tenths. Dono good. Never draw his salary. 

Strut. And what's your opinion of. ! [Tap-tap.} Come in My dear 
Hobbleday, Iam exceedingly busy, and can’t speak to you now. Is it anything 
very particular you have to say ! 

Hobbleday. No, my dear Strut ; nothing. 
with me. | t 





Better ask for 








See you are busy. No ceremony 
How-do, Dumpst Merely called to wish you success. Saw your 
bill. Splendid! All Little Pedlington raving about it. Julia Wriggles. Charm- 
ing girl, I understand, eh! No doubt of your success. All the town will 
come. May be sure of one person, and that’s little Jack Hobbleday. Good pair 
of hands, eh? Well, I see you are busy. Good bye. Wish you success. 
Sure of a bumper. Good bye. Make your fortune, take my word for it.—-Oh! 
I say, Strut: could you just scribble me such a thing as an order for two for the 
first night? 


description whatever, will be admitted on any account or pretence whatever. 
However, Ill put your name to the free-list for the season. 
Hobbleday. No! Will yout Well, now—really—vastly kind—greatly obliged | 
—most flattering compliment, I declare. Haven't words to express how much I 
am obliged. 
Strut. It is but fair, though, to apprise you that on that particular occasion, 


Strut. I'm sorry to refuse you, my dear fellow; but no order of any kind | 


| and on every night of performance throughout the season, the free-list will be al- | 


together, entirely, and totally suspended, in toto. 

Hobbleday. No matter. That don’t signify. A most flattering compliment, 
nevertheless. Greatly obliged—highly flattered. ‘Good bye, Strut. Good bye, 
Dumps! 

The manager and his right trusty chancellor of the exchequer had scarcely re- 
covered from this interruption, when again they were disturbed by a tap at the 
door, and Mr. Tippleton (who had but just descended from the top of the coach) 
made his appearance 

Tippleton. How are you, Strut? Hodo, Dumps? I’ve a complaint. 

Strut. What! You have scarcely set a foot in the theatre, and already you 
complain ! 

Dumps. Hm! What the deuce can you find to complain about? 
you the highest salary in the theatre ? 

Tippleton. Yes; and that’s my complaint. Look to my articles. Tippleton is 
to be paid the highest salary of anybody—two pounds a-week. Now I have dis- 
covered that you pay Snoxell two pounds a-week, so that mine is no longer the 
highest salary. 

Dumps. And how does that affect you? Snoxell had eight-and-thirty shillings ; 
this season he is advanced to two pounds. Would you have us reduce his salary 
for a point of form? 

Tippleton. No. T'll injure no man, no man shall injure me. I'll tell you how 
the affair may be amicably arranged : raise my salary to two-pound-two. There. 

Dumps. Hm! And where’s the money to come from! 
draw up the curtain under nine-pound-eighteen ; and cram the house to the root 
we can't get more than fifteen pounds into it. 

Tippleton. Don't care. Look to my articles. Money come from! Who brings 
the money! Tragedians’—No. ‘The comedians bring the money. Who are 
the comedians! Bobby Tippleton. Therefore Bobby Tippleton must be paid. 
Don’t care. Can go over to Fudgeborough—carte blanche—ny own terms—do 


Haven't 


| what I like. 


Strut. Well; I suppose I must comply. You shall have two guineas. 

Tippleton. I'm satisfied.—I've a complaint. 

Strut. What now! 

Tippleton. Look at this play-bill. Look to my articles. My name to be print- 
ed in the larzest-sized letters See here.—‘ All round my Hat.”—Tippleton in 
italic capitals, Miss Julia Wriggles in large capitals. Great respect for Miss Julia 
Wriggles—<don’t want her to hold up my train—won’t hold up her train. ‘Thing 
must be altered. 

Strut. ’Tis a mistake of the printer’s: it shall be set right in the bills of the 
day. 

Tippleton. I'm satisfied.—I've a complaint. 

Strut. Another. 

Tippleton. ** Who are you?” 'Tippleton and Gigs in one line—Miss Julia Wrig- 
gles ina line by herself. Great respect for Gigs, also , but Tippleton must stand 
alone. Offered my own terms at F'udgeborough, remember. 

Strut. Well; that also shall be altered. 

Tippleton. \'m satisfied.—I've a complaint 

Strut. And what—the—devil—more—can you find to complain about? 

Tippleton. You've sent me a part in a new piece to study. 

Strut. And a very fine part it is. a 

Tippleton. Don’t say the contrary. But I stand to my articles. Willing to 
oblige. In these times an actor ought to put his shoulder to the wheel ; I put 
my shoulder to the wheel : so if it be a good part, and the best part in the piece, 
and I happen to like the part, and the part should please me in every possible re- 
spect, why | have no objection to—- : 

Dumps. Hm, hm! Bat there’s no such clause as that in your articles, I'll 
swear ; though there is something about a fine for refusing a part. 

Tippleton. Don’t care for articles. Fines are a!l very proper—never could get 
through business in a theatre without them-- any performer, high or low, who re- 
fuses a part, fine hiim—all right—only you mustn't fine Bobby ‘Tippleton. Scrubs, 
over at Fudgelorough, has offered me 

Strut. You are a pleasant fellow, Master Bobby! Now, suppose I sign a 
blank sheet of paper, and allow you to fill it up with terms, conditions, and sti- 
pulations, entirely according with your own wishes— will that content you ? 

Tippleton. Can't say—must look to my articles. Well—I'm called to rehersal 








Pay him a week’s salary and discharge him. Have ! 





As it is, we shan't , 
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Sew d up in Good day.—Stop! I’ve a comp——No matter: I'll think it over, and let you 


know by-and-by. [ Tippleton withdraws. } 

Strut. Well, Dumps, what think you of the appearance of affairs now ? 

Dumps. Hin! Vil tell you what I think; Tippleton and Snoxell, and Mre. 
Biggleswade and Miss Wriggles—pull altogether as hard as they will—won’t 
craw expenses into the house. 

Strut. Psha! With such flattering assurances—(he points to the pile of ap 
plications for orders)—of the support of the worthy towns-people ;—with such 
iriendly, with such zealous, such disinterested co-operation on the part of the 
company—the ‘Taearre Royat Litre PepiineTon, must succeed. 

Dumps. Hm, hm, hm! I wish you may get it. Ppt, 





THE DUCHESS CAROLINE OF WURTEMBURG. 


{The following singular story emanates from one of the Imperial Chamber- 
lains, who alleges that he heard it related by Napoleon himself, one evening, at 
Malmaison. ‘lhe conversation happening to turn on the Princess of Wurtem- 
burg, the Emperor addressed to his Chamberlain the following question :—} 

‘** How old 1s the present king of Wurtemburg ?” 

“He is no longer a young man, sire. Frederick William is seventy. He was 
born in 1734. In 1780 he married Princess Caroline of Brunswick Wolfenbu- 
tel; and he became a widower in September 1781.” 

“Yes, he became a widower,” remarked the Emperor. 

The tone of voice in which Napoleon uttered these words, rivetted the atten- 
tion of every one present. A dead pause ensued, and the Emperor himself broke 
silence by narrating the following story :— 

“On the 4th of October, 1781, about eight o’clock in the morming, a man 
called on Mr. Dietrich, the Preteur* of Strasburg. ‘The servant, when he en- 
tered to announce the visiter to his master, looked pale and terrified. ‘What is 
the matter, Franz?’ inquired the Preteur. ‘ Sir, * said the servant, trem- 
bling. —* Why do you not answer ''— Sir,’ replied Franz, ‘it is the Execution- 
er.’—‘ What can he want? Ino matter. Show him in and go away.’ 

“The Executioner of Strasburg was a man infinitely superior to those who in 
other countries exercise his fearful calling. He was pious and well-informed.— 
He had studied surgery, and was skilled in curing fractures and setting broken 
| limbs. His gratuitous services in this way had conferred on him a sort of popu- 
| larity among the poorer classes. ‘They pitied rather than despised him; yet his 
| presence seldom failed to excite an invincible feeling of terror. 

‘** When introduced into the presence of the Preteur, an expression of gravity, 
even greater than usual, was observable in his countenance. 

““¢ What have you to say to me?’ inquired M. Dietrich. 

‘““*T come,’ replied the Executioner, ‘to discharge a duty imposed on me by 
the imperative mandates of my conscience. I entreat, sir, that you will receive 

a disclosure which I wish to make to you, and that yon will write it down as I 
| deliver it. It is an affair of great importance, and I must state it in detail ; for 
| to a due consideration of all the facts I look for my justification. 

“Tt will readily be supposed that these preliminary remarks excited the cur- 
| osity of the Preteur. He immediately seated himself at his writing-table, and the 
Executioner thus commenced his extraordinary disclosures :— 

“* About a week ago, that is to say, on the night of the 26thof last month, I 
was at home in my retired dwelling, in the suburb of Kiel, on the right bank of 
the Rhine. It was past midnight. I had gone to bed, and I was suddenly star- 
tied by a loud knocking at my door. My old housekeeper being awakened by the 
noise, hurried down stairs to open the door. She was not alarmed, for I am 
frequently knocked up at all hours of the night, by poor persons, who come to so- 
licit those acts of service which I am too happy in being able to render to my 
suffering fellow-creatures. I had also risen, and was proceeding down stairs, 
when I discovered that «ie poor old woman was disputing with two men, whose 
faces were masked, and who were holding a pistol to her throat. 

«Murder me,’ she exclaimed, ‘but spare my master.’—‘ No harm will betide 
| him,” said one of the two men. ‘ On the contrary, he will be largely rewarded. 
But he must go with us immediately. His life depends on his compliance.’ 

‘«* Seeing me descending the staircase, the men rushed upon me, and levelled 
the pistolat my breast. In the first moment of my alarm I imagined that they 
had come to take revenge on me for an execution which had been ordered by 
the king, and a natural impulse prompted me to implore that they would spare my 
life. ‘Your life is not in danger,’ said they, ‘if you obey us punetually. Butif 
you manifest the least hesitation, rest assured that your death is certain. Provide 
yourself with your best axe, and we must tie a bandage over your eyes; be si- 
lent and follow us.’ All this time the pistol was pointed at me. Resistance was 
vain, and I accordingly submitted to their commands. My eyes were bandaged, 
and I was helped into a carriage, in which the two strangers immediately seated 
themselves, and the horses set off at a gallop. I left my old housekeeper almost 
petrified by terror and amazement; and as we drove off, I heard one of the mer 
tell her, that if she did not carefully conceal her knowledge or theif secrey visit, 
my doom was sealed. 

“*T rode on in a painful state of perplexity. I commended myself to the 
Holy Virgin, to whom I mentally addressed a prayer. After having invoked the 
holy name of the Mother of Christ, I felt my mind somewhat more at ease, and 
I tried to discover in what direction we were travelling. On this point I could ar- 
rive at no satisfactory conjecture ; but according to the best calculation I could 
make, the journey must have occupied between eighteen and twenty hours.— 
On reaching the place of our destination, I was carefully assisted out of the car- 
| riage. The two strangers arranged themselves on either side of me, and each 

took hold of one of my arms. Having walked in this way for the space of a 
few minutes, we ascended a staircase which appeared to be very spacious, judg- 
| ing from the resounding noise of our footsteps. I was then led into a large 
apartment, where the bandage was removed from my eyes. I now discovered 
that it was still daylight ; but the sun was setting. 
| ‘““« A sumptuous repast was served, consisting of the most exquisite dishes ; 
but I could not help remarking that the allowance of wine was very sparing.— 
| At night-fall I was directed to hold myself in readiness to perform my duty of 
| executioner, by decapitating a person who had been condemned to death.— 
Though long inured to the painful duty which the law imposes on me, and though 
I had never, for a moment, misapprehended the motives of my strange journey, 
yet, when that motive was formally announced, a thrill of horror unnerved me. 
But I recovered my presence of mind, and I was expostulating with all the en- 
ergy I could command, when a person, whose voice I had not hitherto heard, 
said, in a tone of calm decision, ‘Do as you are required, and without hesitation, 
otherwise you merely seal your own doom, without being able to avert that of the 
culprit.” 

“*T found that further protestation would be in vain, and yielding to compul- 
sion, I consented. I repent my weakness, and bitterly reproach myself for it ; 
but it was certainly a case in which the law of necessity was implacable. The 
axe was placed in my hands, a black veil was thrown over my head, and two men, 
grasping my arms, conducted me through a suite of several apartments. At length 
we entered a room larger than the rest, and there my conductors halted. The 
black veil was removed from my face, and I beheld in the centre of the room a 
scaffold, raised to the height of about three fect from the ground. A black vel- 
vet drapery covered the wood-work, and that part of the floor immediately round 
it was strewed with a thick layer of red-coloured saw-dust. I was in a painful 
state of anxiety, and bewildered ina maze of conjecture, respecting the victim on 
| whom I was destined to strike the fatal blow. My conjecture was soon at am 
jend. In afew moments a female was led, or rather carried into the room. She 
was of tall stature, and her complexion was brilliantly fair. Her light hair, of 
which she appeared to have a great profusion, was confined under a cap of black 
crape. Her dress, which was of black velvet, was confined a little above tbe 
ancles by a purple silk cord ; her hands were also bound by silken cords of the 
same colour. Her face was concealed by a mask, so that no part of her person 
was visible except her neck and shoulders, which was dazzlingly white. She 
made no complaint, and offered no resistance, and as she approached, I perceived 
with increased horror, that her mouth was gagged. Fight or ten men, all of 
whom were masked, raised her on the scaffold; she inclined her head, and laid 
| it on the block I need say no more '—I trust that Heaven will for- 
give me. I doubt not that the victim was a person of illustrious rank, and I 
should not be surprised to hear that all the Courts of Europe have gone mto 
mourning 

““* Having performed my horrible task, I was conducted back to the apartment 
im which I had partaken of the repast on my first arrival. There I found the 
table replenished, and now several bottles of wine placed on it. Isat down for a 
few moments to compose myself, uncertain what was to be my fate, but perfect- 
ly resigned to the will of God , 

After the lapse of a little time I again stepped into the carriage, followed by 
my two masked companions. We journeyed all that night and a part of the fol- 
lowing day. Nearly twenty hours elapsed before I reached my home, at the door 
of which I was set down, and a purse, containing two hundred French louis, was 
presented to me. Here is the money, M. Dietrich, I place it in your hands, and 
beg you will make whatever use of it you think fit. I was expressly recom- 
mended to observe the most inviolable silence respecting this extraordinary event. 
‘On your discretion,’ said the two masked men, ‘your safety depends. Any 
attempt to discover the secret of this affair will prove utterly vain, and if you 
reveal to any one what has transpired, the disclosure will be at once fatal to your- 
self and to those who receive it.’ 

“The Preteur of Strasburg listened with deep interest and attention to the 
tragical and mysterious history related by the Executioner. He declined to take 
charge of the two hundred louis which the Executioner wished to lodge in his 
hands. ‘If you will not receive the money,’ said the executioner, ‘1 will dis- 




















* The functions of a PRgETSUR are equivaicnt to those of Mayor, but he is invested with 
more extensive authority. 
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sition was read over to him by the Pieteur, and, after signing it, he took his 
leave. 

wi As soon as he was gone, the Preteur put the document under cover, careful- 
ly sealed it, and sent it by a confidential courier to the Baron de Breteuil, who was 
then at the head of the French cabinet.”’ 

At this point of the narrative Napoleon paused, and darted a scrutinizing glance 
at his auditors, as if anxious to ascertain what effect his story had produced. 
That effect was most powerful; a sensation of mingled horror and amazement | 
pervaded every one present. 

Josephine was the first who ventured to break silence. ‘‘ Mon Diew! Bona- 


ose of it in paying for masses, and relieving the wants of the poor.’ His depo- 





parte,” she exclaimed, “why do you tell these horrid stories? You do it to 
frighten us.” 

‘Napoleon smiled good-humouredly, and said, “‘ Silence, Josephine! hear the | 
story toan end.” Then turning to me, he said,—‘ What do you think was the | 
result of the despatch sent to the Baron de Breteuil !”’—*I cannot guess, Sire.” | 
—*T will tell you.” 

“Two weeks elapsed, and at the expiration of that M. Dietrich received a 
packet transmitted to him by the Governor of Strasburg. It enclosed a letter 
from the minister, M. de Breteuil, which was couched nearly in the following 


terms :— 

‘«<T have laid before the King the written copy of the deposition which you 
forwarded to me, and I have received his Majesty's commands respecting it. It 
is the King’s desire that the individual who made the disclosure shall keep the 
sum of money that has been presented to him, and his majesty adds a sum of 
equal amount on condition that inviolable secresy be observed, respecting all that 
has : 

“Now,” pursued Napoleon, I will give you the key to this adventure, which 
is of anature not so rare as may be supposed in the history of courts. 

“The Duke of Wurtemberg contracted a second marriage about nine years 
after the death of his first wife. He was united during my second campaign in 
Italy, to Charlotte Augusta Matilda, Princess Royal of England, and eldest daugh- 
ter of George III. He was at that time only Prince Royal of Wurtemburg, and 
he succeeded his father on the 19th December, 1797. Wurtemberg had made 
common cause with the Germanic empire against France ; but the Prince, on his 
succession to the Ducal throne, hastened to conclude peace with us. He wrote 
to me, and his letters were couched in friendly terms. I answered him in the same 
tone, and we maintained a pretty regular correspondence until my departure for 
Egypt. After thattime”...... 


. . . * [Here Napoleon suddenly stopped short, as if fearful of saying too 
much respecting his then existing relations with the Duke of Wurtemberg. 
After a pause of a few moments he thus resumed his narrative :] 

“The Duke of Wurtemberg’s first wife, who was a beautiful and accomplish- 
ed woman, was accused of regarding with too favourable an eye a young page in 
the service of the Duke. This page, emboldened by the kindness which the 
Princess extended to him, took the liberty of quitting the Ducal states without 
the permission of his illustrious master. On arriving at the frontier, he alighted 
at an inn, where he ordered supper. On sitting down to the table he saw in- 
scribed on one of the Dresden china plates, the words, Return or tremble! He 
did return. At the first meal to which he sat down in the palace, a beautiful 
giass, of rock crystal, was presented to him, and on it were inscribed, in letters of 
gold, the words, Depart or tremble! He would have been wise had he obeyed 
this second mandate as readily as he did the first; but love is venturous, and the 


Tremamed. 

‘Rumour adds that the Prince Royal repaired to the father of the page, and 
laid before him several letters, the perusal of which proved beyond the possibility 
of doubt the existence of a criminal intimacy between the wife of one party and 
the son of the other. ‘Pronounce sentence on the culprit,’ said the Prince. The 
father, without uttering a word, is said to have raked out the ashes from under the 
grate, and taking the poker, traced in the dust three letters, the first of which was 
T, and the last D, (Tod, the German for Death.) 

“A council was immediately summoned. It was attended by the principal | 
members of the cabinet, and several of the Prince’s relatives. They were re- | 
quested to examine, with the utmost atvention, the letters above mentioned. All 
eoncurred in declaring that the proof of criminality was but too evident. One 
Voice was raised to propose an arrangement, by virtue of which a divoree might 
be obtained A near relative of the unfortunate Princess opposed that sug- 
gestion, and firmly maintained that nothing but a severe and irrevocable punish- 











ment could avenge the injured honour of the Prince. This opinion was adopted. 
The couneil broke up, and the individual who had ventured to raise the voice of 
mercy in behalf of the wretched princess hastened to warn her of her impending 
danger. He even offered to secure her escape from Wurtemberg that very night 
on condition of her promising never more to see the page who had been the 
of her guilt. It was proposed to conduct her to land, where a castle 
m Highlends would be assigned as her place of residence. Will it be be 
isevéd that the infatuated princess refused to abandon her paramour. She so posi- 
tively rejected the condition on which the safety of her life depended, that Count 
©——, who had declared his readiness to protect her, abandoned her to her fate, 
ebserving, ‘I believed that I was tendering my assistance toa penitent woman, and 
not a hardened sinner.’ 





“The page lodged in the palace ; his chamber was at the uppermost part of 
the building ; the door opened into a long corridor, beneath which there was a 
f corridor or passage, at every story, down to the ground floor of the palace. 
t was known that the page every night passed along this corridor to a private 
staircase, by which he descended to the apartments of the Princess. A most 
singular plan was devised for his destruction. In each of these corridors, descend- 
ing from story to story, a few boards were removed from the flooring, which 
boards were afterwards neatly fitted in their places, but left unfastened, so as to 
form a succession of trap-doors. The unfortunate page, having no idea of the 
gulf that was ready to open beneath his feet, was at the usual hour hurrying from 
his own apartments to those of the Princess. He had not advanced more than 
a few yards from his own door, when the flooring gave way under his feet. He 
struggled te save himself, but in vain: he was dashed from a fearful height to the 
flooring of the last corridor, immediately above the Princess’s chamber. The 
ceiling of this apartment had, of course, been left untouched; but the removal 
of the flooring above it rendered it sufficiently fragile. It immediately yielded 
beneath the weight of the falling body; and in another moment the lifeless and 
mutilated remains of the page lay at the feet of the princess. 

“The sudden horror rendered her for some time insensible ; her attendants, 
alarmed by the dreadful crash, rushed in, andthe apartment was soon filled by 
persons from the most distant parts of the palace. Most of them were lost in 
conjectures respecting the cause of the tragical event; but there were a few to 
whom that cause was sufficieutly well known. These latter attributed it to the 
decayed state of the building, and under pretence of preventing any recurrence 
of the accident, all the corridors were fastened up, until the floor was completely 
repaired. Thus the multitude regarded the affair merely as a melancholy accident, 
anattended by any mysterious circumstances. The Princess recovering herself 
sufficiently, understood the fate that awaited her. It is possible that she then re- 
gretted her refusal to accept the assistance of Count C Now, she knew 
mot where to find him. In this deplorable situation she resolved to quit the do- 
minions of her father-in-law. She communicated her intentien to her principal 
femme de chambre, whom she implored to assist her in escaping from enemies, in 
whose hands she felt assured that her life was not secure. The femme 
de chambre threw herself at her mistress’s feet, and thanked her for this 
proof of her confidence. She assured the Princess that she was both able and 
willing to aid her. Her brother, she said, was attached to the police department, 
and with the assistance of his agents, it would be easy to rescue the Princess 
from her persecutors. It was agreed that on the fellowing night the Princess and 
her attendant should escape from the palace, by a subterraneous passage, which 
led through some ancient vaults to a retired house beyond the boundaries of the 
city. There a carriage was to be in readiness for them. 

“ of her own safety, the unfortunate Princess was reflecting with bit- 
ter regret om the fate of her lover, when she received a message from her husband, 
requesting an interview with her. Instead of granting this interview, she listen- 
ed only to the dictates of her passion and her pride. She wrote to the sovereign 
master of her destiny a note to the “ollowing effect :— 

“* You have shed the blood of a blameless victim. I alone am guilty. You 
will have to answer for his death in the presence of God, where probably you 
will likewise have to answer for mine. If you were capable of being just, I would 
bow to you as my judge ; but I feel too well convinced that you desire to be not 


my judge but my executioner. I will not see you; and may Heaven's vengeance 
await you '’ 








“ Such a letter could not fail to exasperate the already irritated feelings of a be- 
trayed husband. Night arrived. e Princess had collected, in a large casket 
her diamonds, her gold, and her letters. She retired to rest at her usual hour : 
but no sooner had her attendants withdrawn than she arose and dressed herself, 
assisted by her confidential femme de chambre. She wrapped herself in a large 
silk cloak, such as was usually worn by females of the middle rank in that part of 


* 1am enabied to fill up, at least in part, the void left here by Napoleon. The corres- 
between Genera! Bonaparte, and the Duke of Wurtemberg was resumed imme- 

after the return of the former from Egypt. The Duke was among the first to 

the Consular Government, and he received his reward at the negotiation of the 

of Luneville, when he was raised to the rank of Elector. In 1805, during the first 

of Vienna, he received the Emperor in his states ina style of magnificence 

of Louis X1V. The Emperor then said to him:—*“ Duke, you were my cousin be- 

;, Duthenceforth you shall be my brother.”—* Does your Majesty then authorize me to 
take the title of King.”—“ Yes, you have the sentiments of a King, and you deserve to be 
one. eel assured that you know how to cominand the respect of your subjects.”—Na- 
— alndad to the conflict which the Duke of Wurtemberg had maintained against 
nobility of his dominions. The nobles wished to assert their independence, but their 
attempts were frustrated by the resolute determination of a Priace, whose pnde and ener- 





gy of mind recommended him to the Emperor 


Germany. She hoped, by help of this disguise, to elude observation. Quitting 
the Ducal apartments, the Princess and her attendant descended a narrow staircase, 
and then passed along a corridor which was parallel withthe kitchens, which 
received its light from them. Some of the servants were up and engaged in their 
work, but the Princess courageously pursued her course. 

‘There still remained a long range of passages to be passed, when, on opening 
a door, the. keys which the femme de chambre carried fell from her hand. The 


| noise alarmed the fugitives; fortunately it was heard only by themselves, they 


collected their keys and proceeded. 

“They now entered aspacious vault, in which they had advanced some dis- 
tance, when they were stopped by a closed door. This was the last door they 
had to pass within the walls of the castle, What was their distress on finding 
that none of their keys would fit the lock ? 

“'They naturally concluded that this key must have fallen along with the rest, 
and that they had omitted to pick it up. It was agreed that the femme de cham- 
bre should go back to seek it, and that the Princess should wait until she return- 
ed. She waited alone and in profound darkness. A considerable time had elaps- 
ed, and the Princess listened anxiously for the approaching footsteps of her com- 
panion ; but she listened in vain. What could detain her? Had she been sur- 
prised, or could she have betrayed her mistress. Unable longer to endure the 
painful suspense, the Princess resolved to go in search of her attendant. But 
how or where was she to find the door of the vault. Excess of fear frequently 
inspires courage. ‘To find the outlet of the vault she thought she could adopt 
no better plan than to walk straight forward until her hands came in contact with 
the wall. Having reached the wall, she kept her hand upon it, aud groped her 
way along, until she reached an opening, which assured her that she had gained 
the door. She entered a narrow passage communicating with the vault, and was 
creeping along cautiously, in order to avoid stumbling against some fragments of 
stone which lay scattered here and there ; suddenly she was startled by the sound 
of footsteps above her head, anda gleam of light penetrated through a narrow 
grating, rendered her in an instant motionless asa statue. ‘The sound of voices 
was heard, and in a few moments the Princess was roughly seized by the two 
arms, and dragged from the spot in which she had been standing, transfixed with 
terror. The violence of her assailants roused her from her insensibility ; she 
shrieked, struggled, and called loudly for help. Her cries were unheeded: she 
was thrown brutally on the ground, and bound hand and foot. He supplications 
for mercy were unheeded : she was enveloped in a cloak, or rather sack of black 
satin; and, to complete the outrage, a gag was forced into her mouth. From 
that moment God alone heard her complaints.” 

Here the Emperor ceased to speak, and after a few moments’ silence the Em- 
press said, with profound emotion, ‘Gracious Heaven! was this the fate of the 
first wife of the Duke of Wurtemberg? And was she the victim who perished 
by the hand of the Executioner of Stratsburg ?” 

‘* So report affirmed,” resumed Napoleon. ‘“ But the public voice is always so 
ready to calumniate the great, that we ought not to give too ready credence to 
popularrumour. The mention of the name of the Elector of Wurtemberg re- 
minded me of this sad story. I related it, beeause I knew it would interest you ; 
but for its truth or falsehood I do not take upon me to be responsible. Believe it 
or not, as you please.” 


— 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER. 
No. III. 

‘“* Allow me,” said the young and joyous Lord S——, as he entered my studio 
one bright day, ‘to introduce a friend and schoolfellow. Mr. D’A is a sad 
misanthrope ; but I have prevailed on him to accompany me to-day, and as he is 
devoué to the arts, I crave your permission for him to admire and meditate upon 
your ‘rooms of beauty,’ for such they are,” added he, gaily looking around. 

‘“T shall be too happy,” replied I, ushering the young and distinguished-looking 
stranger into an adjoining room, whose walls were covered with framed and unfi- 
nished pictures, sketches, and casts. 

Returning to Lord S (who was to have a sitting)—* That is a most strange 
fellow,” said he, after a pause ; “he is handsome, as you see; he belongs to one 
of the first families in England (a little more to the right, eh? oh! very well— 
will that do?) Oh! his father is departed—gone to his fathers, I suppose—and 
DA was rich, clever, and the fashion—when suddenly he left England in 
despair—cause unknown! He did not go to Paris or to Rome, where a man 
may forget all things, even himself; but to Arabia, Persia, and the Holy Land— 
a pilgrimage, in short! (More tothe light'—so't) Some time after his depar- 
ture, I have heard that he met with some old paper; what he saw there I know 
not, but that moment decided him, and he became a misanthrope, forswore all 
society, men and women, would not write or speak to, hear or see an English 
person, and that for two long years! Now it is only business, imperative busi- 
ness, which has brought him to town, and that for a few days only; for even in 
England he will see no one who has known his former haunts. He has been 
here but a week, and starts for Nova Zembla to-morrow! I was once his dearest 
friend, and made him come this morning to your studio. Strange fellow that— 
mysterious and romantic quite—is it not’” laughed my gay young sitter. 

As I was about to reply Mr. D’A re-entered the room ; he expressed much 
calm admiration, some courteous and judicious criticism ; and seeing his love for 
beauty, I brought forward a number of miniatures he had not yet seen, and leav- 
ing him to examine them, returned once more to my colours. 

Mr. D’A was decidedly handsome ; he had manly and yet chiselled fea- 
tures, a broad white brow, and a frame of elegant and faultless proportions. A 
mouth which, though now compressed and almost despairing in its sternness, could 
evidently smile most sweetly, and eyes—dark eyes—whose expression, soft and 
gentle as a woman’s, could only be described by saying that they were “ filled 
with love” for all things good and beautiful ; a voice deep and touching, a manner 
kind and conciliating. Could this man be a misanthrope ! 

One after another he opened the rich cases, till at length he came to one which 
was but lately finished, and which represented a face of no common loveliness. 
“Good God!” was his unguarded exclamation, “ can it be her?” and his cheek 
changed suddenly and strangely, whilst his lip quivered fearfully. —‘“ Forgive me,” 
apologised he, ‘‘ but tell me who this is ?”’ 

For a moment, which to him seemed to be an age of agonised suspense, I 
could not recall the name— 

“Miss R. of Langton Hall, in Devonshire,”’ was my reply. 

“Are you certain!” said he, in breathless agitation—* when was it taken— 
you do not know ta 

“Three months ago Miss R. first sat to me, but since that she has quitted Eng- 
land.” 

“ And—and—is she still Miss R.?”’ gasped he. 

“‘ She is—and is at this moment the reigning beauty at some German Court ; 
my information is correct I know, as it was given to me by her cousin, Mrs. 
G——-, for whom that picture was taken.” 

“You do not, cannot mean it!’ groaned Mr. D’A . ‘how I have thrown 
away my happiness !”—for a moment his countenance was pale, and trembling 
with emotion ; but soon rapture and hope illuminated his magnificent features. 
He shook my hand almost fiercely, and muttered, “‘ You have saved me ;” but, 
added he, more calmly, ‘“‘I owe you some explanation for this most wild conduct, 
and you too, dear S , shall hear my tale.— 

“Three years ago I first knew Miss R , and to know her was, with me, to 
love her deeply, passionately. We were not engaged, but she well knew my 
adoration. When one night I saw her talking toa Mr. G——-n, I did not like her 
manner, and I told her so she laughed.—Maddened at what I thought her 
contempt—in anger and in rashness—I left the country, determined to forget her! 
By chance I met with an old paper, and saw in it the marriage of Miss R 
to Mr. G n. 

“To me there could be but one who bore that fatal name.—Fool that I was—I 
know it now—I see it all; it was her cousin! I see it now; but then it drove 
me to despair, and cursing my fate, I wandered a very wretch,—and as I would 
see no one, should have been still deceived but for this miniature.—This beauti- 
ful face and my own folly have been the causes of my strange conduct—but I 
may now once more be happy, and shall leave England to night to seek and to im- 
plore forgiveness from her I have so long and so madly loved.”’ . vi * 

He left us ; but ere many months had past he paid another visit to my studio ; 
and on his arm leant his blushing and beautiful Bride—the lost, the sought, the 
won !—Miss R.—no longer ! L. D. 






































RETRIBUTION ; AN {NCIDENT AT SEA. 


“Ts it in law? am I condemned to die ?” 

It is now some five-and-twenty years ago that I was junior Lieutenant of as 
sweet a frigate as ever spread canvass to the breeze, and as it was my first ap- 
pointment, I was not a little proud of my white lapelles, for I could with truth 
declare that, as I had the pleasure of wearing them, so also I had honestly won 
them. We were stationed in that part of the world so terrific to the imagina- 
tion of Europeans—the West Indies; but I must acknowledge that, though it 
was precious hot, yet I found it rather pleasant than otherwise. 

Ve were cruising in the Gulf of Florida—the merry old craft playing all sorts 
of antics in the numerous currents—poking her nose to whatever point of the 
compass pleased her for the time, in spite of helm or braces—and not unfrequently 
threatening to resemble the black fellow’s schooner, that “run in de bush for ‘n 
yam apple.” One night, to the northward of Anguilla, just clear of the Salt 
Keys Bank, we had a smart gale from the N. E., and we reached away upon the 
starboard tack under close-reefed topsails, fore-topmast, staysail and trysail, top- 
gallant yards lulled, so that we were enabled to shake out a couple of reefs; and 
the bubble of a sea that had been kicked up by the wind was soon smoothed down 
by the run of the stream. At daylight we saw a large ship right a-head of us, 
with her topmasts gone, the wreck still hanging over the side ; whilst to leeward, 
running away large, under a heavy press of canvass, was a low black schooner, 
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which, as she was nearly end on, looked something like a negro’s head with a 
large ostrich plume floating on the waters. What she was became instantly 
known, and no small degree of excitement prevailed amongst the watch as soon 
as the name was uttered—* the Black Bloodhound”—which was alike applied to 
the pirate vessel and the marauding chief, and of whose peculiarities the most 
wonderful accounts had obtained currency and gained credence. ‘There was no- 
thing the schooner could not be made to do, except speak, and the Captain had 
the same peculiarity, for all (and I am thinking they were but very few) who 
escaped from his clutches declared that he carried on the several duties of com- 
mander, judge, jury, and chief executioner, by dumb show. ‘The fellow was de- 
scribed as hideous in appearance, ferocious by nature, and cruel from an instinc- 
tive love of human flesh. The Black Bloodhound, small as she appeared on the 
ocean, was nearly 200 tons admeasurement, and carried twelve 18-pounder car- 
ronades, owe long two-and-thirty in amid-ships, upon traversing slides, with an 
heterogeneous erew of seventy men from all nations. 

** Keep her clean rap full, Quartermaster,” said I, as descending the companion 
ladder, I hastened to perform my duty, as officer of the watch, by giving informa- 
tion to the Captain. ‘Two sail in sight, Sir,” exclaimed I, on opening the 
cabin-door ; “a ship about half a league distant a-head, with her topmasts 
gone 

“Well, Sir, you had no occasion te disturb me for that,”’ replied he, “ Stand on 
and hail her, and let me know what she is. I have not had five minutes’ sleep 
throughout the night, and had just got into a snooze, and here you come to rouse 
me out, merely to tell me”’ 

“The Black Bloodhound is on our lee beam, Sir, about five miles off,” rejoia- 
ed I, interrupting him rather unceremoniously. 

“You don’t say so, Mr. '” uttered he, making but one spring out of his 
cot, and drawing on a pair of loose flannel trowsers; and throwing his cloak 
around him, he neither waited for shoes nor hat, but was instantly on deck with 
his glass, reconnoitring the strangers. One look at the schooner was sufficient 
to betray her character, whilst the ship in distress was evidently a capture that 
she had been plundering. ‘Turn the hands up; make sail, Mr. ,” said the 
skipper, as cool as a melon. “ ‘The watch square the main yard—lower the quar 
ter-boat down—put twelve men into her, armed—and be ready, Mr. , to 
shove off and take charge of the ship. Do the best you can to repair the 
damage, and keep the frigate in sight as long as possible. Up helm, Sir, direct- 
ly you get on board, and stand after me. Should you part company run for 
— Bear a hand, Sir; you have nota moment to spare for chest or bed- 
ding. 

The orders were promptly obeyed ; the word flew swiftly along the decks that 
the Black Bloodhound was under our lee, and produced greater alacrity amongst 
the people than the shrill call of the boatswain’s mate. The boat was lowered, 
and as the frigate launched gallantly a-head, in less than ten minutes from my 
quitting the Captain’s cabin I was alongside the strange ship ; whilst the frigate 
under a cloud of sail, pursued the flying pirate. During the bustle I had picked 
out twelve of the best seamen from the many who volunteered ; for so strong is 
the love of novelty or change in the mind of a tar, that he will undergo any 
hazard or privation to indulge it. Had the First Lieutenant not been so fully en- 
gaged, I much question whether he would have allowed me to carry away such 
excellent hands; as it was, he had no time to muster or inspect them, and thus 
I got clear off with my crew, fourteen in all, including myself and a Master's 
mate. 

On ascending to the deck a scene of devastation and blood presented itself, 
such as could only be witnessed under similar circumstances. Bales and cases 
broken open lay about in every direction. Elegantly bound books, silks, mus- 
lins, lace, music-—in short, something of everything, mutilated, torn, and defaced 
—were scattered in every part fore and aft, and much of it saturated with human 
gore. The topmast and topgallant gear hanging down increased the confusion, 
whilst here and there a dead body, horribly mangled, completed the dreadful spec- 
tacle. My faculties were for a few minutes utterly benumbed. I had seen many 
a bloody corpse upon the deck of battle without shrinking ; but these—these fell 
by the remorseless hand of the murderer, and not in fair fight with a gallant foe. 
The men had followed me very closely, and were waiting for orders, when one of 
them caught me up in his arms (I am a little fellow) amd ran aft to the taffrail. 
At first I was much incensed, and almost suspected a mutiny, particularly as I 
saw the rest very busy about the mainmast, from which several of them hurried 
down the main hatchway, whilst others descended by the companion hatch. It 
was the work of amoment. ‘‘ What the devil do you mean by this, Jackson?” 
said I, addressing the man, who still held me, apparently ready to jump over- 
board. 

‘“‘She’s on fire for’ard, Sir,” answered he respectfully ; ‘‘ and there was a train, 
with a lighted match close to it, leading to a barrel o’ powder that stood alongside 
0’ you, Sir; and as I’ve heard you say you can’t swim, Sir, why I hopes no of- 
fence in the regard o’ trying to save you, Sir.” 

Instinct alone could have prompted this simultaneous movement, and I felt 
humbled and abashed that I should so far haye suffered the shock my nature 
received to unman me as to give my men the advantage of the discovery. I 
could not, however, but be much gratified at this token of esteem manifested to- 
ward me. ‘‘ This will never do, Jackson,” said I gratefully ; ‘‘we must stand 
ae > aan my boy, sink or swim. Come, let us see if we can’t lend them a 

rand. 

He immediately complied ; but the danger had in a great measure ceased 
through the activity of the men, who had destroyed the communications which 
had been laid to the powder, ready to blow the ship up. A. slight explosion took 
place down forward, but a plentiful supply of water soon extinguished the fire, 
and we commenced clearing the wreck ; so that ina short time we were running 
after the frigate, under the foresail, mizen staysail, and driver, but in a couple of 
hours we lost sight of her altogether, and the chase we had not seen for some 
time. 

“ There’s a — of a sight in the cabin, Sir,” said Jackson, as soon as the hurry 
of duty had somewhat subsided : “I’ve been down overhauling the lockers for a 
palm and needle and some twine, in the regard that the First Liftenant didn’t give 
us a sufficient allowance of time to get my ditty-bag along with me, Sir. There’s 
four on ’em with their throats cut from clew to earing, and there’s a sort of a 
soughing or groaning abaft by the rudder-case ; so that thinks I to myself, Ill just 
tell the officer, and mayhap”’ 

* You're right, Jackson ; it may be some poor wretch still in existence,” said I ; 
and for the first time from my coming on board I went below. The cabin-deck 
was strewed with a variety of articles, and nearly in parallel lines to each other, 
with their arms tightly pinioned, lay four bodies, each with the head nearly severed 
from the neck. The cabin was large and handsome, and the dress of the suf- 
ferers indicated that they had been passengers. In a state room on the starboard 
fore part of the cabin lay a male and female in a most disgusting position, as if the 
fiends delighted in every species of evil that could possibly outrage human nature. 
They were both dead ; and beneath the bed-place they occupied was a smaller one, 
in which was a female child about three years old, cruelly murdered by cutting 
the throat. 

“It’s aft here, Sir, as the noise is,’’ said Jackson (who had followed me below), 
going tothe rudder ease. [ went to the spot and listened, and certainly there 
were sounds of a peculiar kind, but I thought they were merely caused by the 
weight of the rudder on the gudgeons, till, on opening a small door of what ap- 
peared to be a cupboard, the upper part of a human being became visible, and we 
soon had the melancholy gratification of rescuing a fellow-creature from a prema- 
ture death. I say melancholy gratification, for he had been so inhumanly mal- 
treated, that it was really shocking to look uponhim. He continued for along 
time in a state of insensibility, but by the application of some cordial which we 
found, and restoring him to the air, he recovered animation, though his mental 
faculties seemed at first to be much impaired. He raved of bloodshed and mur- 
der, called upon the names of Emma and Eliza, shrieked for his children ; and 
bodily pain, which must have been excruciating, was absorbed in the more 
agonized anguish of the heart. He was apparently about five-and-twenty years of 
age, but his face had been so scored with knives, that it was impossible to make 
out a feature of his countenance. 




















Through dint of strenuous perserverance, by four o’clock in the afternoon we 
had jury fore and main topmasts up, and the topgallant sails set for topsails, and as 
we had lost sight of the frigate, I hauled up with a fine breeze, intending to go 
round Cape St. Antonio, the western extremity of the island of Cuba; and as we 
had made all tolerably snug, we sought for some refreshment, having brought with 
us only a bag of bread and a few pieces of saltjunk. Our search however was 
unavailing, for though we found a case of claret and a quarter-cask of Madeira, 
yet we discovered nothing—not even a biscuit—in the way of food. Compelled 
to make ourselves content upon the fare we had, preparations were made for cook 
ing, and whilst some were attaching weights to the murdered dead for the purpose 
of sinking them, others were employed washing away the crimson pools that 
stained the polluted deck. I used my best endeavours to soothe and tranquillize 
the mind of the wretched sufferer, who still existed, and gradually became more 
and more conscious, till at length his rationality returned, and he proved to be the 
Mate of the ship, and brother to the Captain, who had been murdered by the 
pirates. Everything that could be done to alleviate the poor fellow’s torture was 
tried, but he was so dreadfully burnt (the wretches having scored him like pork, 
rubbed powder into the interstices, and then fired it off), with other grievous in- 
juries——And perhaps I may as well relate here the narrative which I obtained 
at intervals, and by disjointed parts. 

“We sailed,” said the mate, “ from New York, and as my brother the Captain 
had purchased a property in Jamaica, we were bound to Montego Bay, where, 
with his family, consisting of a wife and two daughters, one sixteen and the other 
thirteen, be purposed landing.” 

“« But there was one younger than you nention,” said I, without making other 
reference to what J had witnessed, 
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“Oh yes, Sir,” replied he, ‘‘ there were two—two dear innocents—they were 
mine, Sir—they were mine—the children of one who died a short time before we 
teft New York ; and they were going to remain with their uncle whilst I was at 
éea. 1 need not ask you how you came to know the fact of their being aboard, 
for the dreadful massacre is yet before my eyes. Oh God! that I could wipe 
away the remembrance of it forever. Yet no! Almighty Father, grant that the 
hour of retribution may come, and I am content to suffer till that time. We 
made a very fair passage, Sir, till yesterday afternoon, when the piratical schooner 
hove in sight, and not liking her appearance, we carried on through thick and 
thin, under the vain hope of falling in with some of the British cruisers. Oh, 
Sir, had it pleased Providence to have sent you to our succour yesterday—but I 
will not arraign the decrees of unerring wisdom. Yet when I think of my mur- 
dered little ones, and all my dear relations—all—all gone—oh, Sir, it is more than 
my spirit can endure. ‘ : 

“The schooner overhauled us very fast, yet still we cherished the prospect of 
escape or succour, till in a sudden squall, in which we did not shorten sail, our 
three topmasts came down, and then we sank into despair. The females had 
been secreted in the hold under a heap of lumber ; and whilst I was looking at the 
wreck, my brother came to me: ‘ Amos,’ said he, ‘let me commune with you 
apart,’ and I walked aft with him in silence. ‘ Amos,’ continued he, and there 
was a fierce fiery restlessness in his eyes as he looked in mine— Amos,’ re- 
peated he, ‘our children! could you bear to see them,’—and he paused and 
grasped my arm ina convulsive clutch. ‘Amos, answer me—would it not be 
better that they should die than fall into the power of yon hellish gang!’ I 
caught his meaning ; but I could not speak. ‘ Did not the chosen people of the 
Most High,’ he continued, ‘save their wives and daughters from pollution by 
—’ he ceased, and a sickly tremor came over him as he felt terrified at his own 
thoughts. 

“«¢God had departed from them, Daniel,’ said I, soothingly: ‘but we do not 
know that he will visit us in judgment' Pray to him in this hour of peril, that 
his wrath be not stirred up against us! We must use the means, Daniel; it is 
for Him to bless our efforts.’ ‘ Thou counsellest well, Amos,’ returned he ; ‘ we 
willuse the means, and,’ he added, raising his hands to heaven, ‘ Lord deliver 
us for thy name’s sake.’ 

‘© We worked hard to clear the wreck, but the schooner was alongside of us 
before we had well commenced ; and in a few minutes her boat, full of men, 
shoved off to board us. ‘ Amos,’ said Daniel, ‘be near me, my brother, and be 
firm. Yet, yet,’ added he, whilst his eyes again flashed fiercely, ‘1 would not 
torture them; and if the lambs are to be slain—’ ‘ Peace, Daniel,’ returned I ; 
* God sees not as man sees.’ Well, sir, the Pirates boarded us, and then com- 
menced a series of the most diabolical outrages that infernal ingenuity could in- 
vent and perpetrate. No resistance was offered : for it would have been useless 
The passengers were taken into the cabin, and tortured to make confession where 
the money was concealed. It was in vain that they endeavoured to appease the 
wretches, by resigning every thing. Some articles of female apparel were dis- 
eovered, and the pirate chief, his face concealed beneath a black mask, made 
signs to one of his followers, who demanded where the owners were. 


“To the honour of the seamen, they resisted every attempt to wring the se- 
eret from them ; but one of the passengers, a poor weak terrified lad, under the 
expectation of saving himself, betrayed their hiding-place, and the next minute 
his throat was cut, and he lay a corpse upon the deck. Never shall J forget the 
look of Daniel when his wife and daughters were brought up and tried to run to 
him for protection. Emma was just at the age of ripening beauty; and Eliza 
was nearly as tall as her sister, though not so well favoured in feature. A mo- 
tion from the chief, and they were seized by some of his fiends in human form— 
and when Daniel would have rushed forward to attempt their rescue, a blow from 
the chief's sabre cut him down. ‘Then ascended up to heaven wild shrieks of 
horror and supplications for deliverance. 

“There, too, stood my innocents—the wretches, could not they spare infancy ' 
Oh no! their feet were swift to shed blood—although it were the blood of babes, 
but I cannot speak of them, Sir—they are safe in another and a better world— 
whilst I !—-ay, the hour of retribution will come. When Daniel recovered sen- 
sibility, it was to see his daughters forced over the side into the pirates’ boat ; and 
as they clung to their mother, who held them with an inseparable grasp, the ten- 
dons of her arms were divided by a sharp weapon ; and as they still embraced, a 
ruffian drew his knife across my sister’s throat, and she was a quivering corpse.— 
Daniel was lashed down to the ring-bolts—powder was placed round him and ex- 
ploded, to make him confess that money was somewhere in his keeping. For 
myself, I was suspended by the wrists in the main rigging, and there, oh God! 
will the scene never pass away from my eyes '—there, Sir, I saw my children 
practised on by every hellish device: and there too, in my sight—the sight of a fa- 
ther—the remorseless villains butchered them.” 

Here he ceased for a while, entirely overcome with the horror of recollection, 
and his convulsive sobbings seemed as if they would rend his breast. In a short 
tame he grew more calm, and proceedel :-— 

“ Tt would be a sickening task, Sir, to detail all the atrocities practised by these 
devils. Murder after murder followed in rapid succession, and then they com- 
menced plundering. My poorbrother looked at me, and there was, or at least I 
thought there was an expression of reproach upon his countenance as he mourn- 
fully shook his head ; but he could not speak, as the wretches had cut out his 
tongue. 

“Throughout the night did this scene continue; and it grew more and more 
dreadful when heightened by intoxication. The pirate chief never removed his 
hideous mask—he had returned once to the schooner, but remained only a short 
time ; and when he came back, poor Daniel was cast loose, a rope was roye 
through a block upon the mainstay, a noose was put round his neck, and he was 
run up to it till his convulsive throes ceased, and he was lowered down to reco- 
yer. Three times was this repeated ; but the third time had effectually termi- 
nated his sufferings, and he was thrown down the skylight into the cabin. How 
1 contrived to escape I can hardly tell. I remember being cut down and falling 
to the deck, where some one dragged me to the companion-hatch; and as they 
raised me up for a launch down the ladder, a voice whispered in my ear, ‘There’s 
a sail in sight—hide yourself, if you can.’ The next moment I was precipitated 
below, and in a few minutes, finding no one in the cabin, I crawled to the place 
where you found me, and sunk into insensibility. Yousee the manner in which 
I have been treated ; but God will yet grant me strength for the hour of retribu- 
tion. I have prayed for it, Sir—the groanings of my spirit have ascended up to 
the throne of Omnipotence ; I have implored with the pleadings of faith—and I 
fee] assured my petitions will be answered.” 

There could be no doubt that the schooner had made the frigate out before 
we had caught sight of her, and thus was enabled to gain a considerable advan- 
tage. ‘ What sort of aman is he you call the pirate-chief!” inquired I. 

“ Of his features I can say nothing ; for they were concealed, and consequently 
it was impossible to ascertain his age,”’ replied the mate; ‘but he was of mid- 
die stature, well built, and active. Every signal or sign he made showed the 
heart of a devil.” 

That night it fell calm, and for three days we drifted at the mercy of the cur- 
rents. Sometimes a light air of wind would tantalize us, but it soon subsided 
again ; and as our stock of provisions began seriously to decrease, I put the men 
upon short allowance. But this was not the worst—our water was nearly gone, 
ard ander a vertical sun this was no joke. On the fourth day, however, we got 
a fine breeze, and as the frigate did not appear, I determined to run into the Ha- 








vanna to obtain victuals and water, and the next morning we were safe at anchor | 


within the Moro Castle, and all hands busily at work. Unfortunately I had no 
papers to show my authority in taking care of the ship; but, by one of those 
occurrences which are especially ordained, I happened to have my pocket-book, 
¢ontaining my commission, and a deposition was taken before the authorities of 
the actual state of the case. ‘The Spaniards used many pretexts for doubting 
and discrediting the evidence of myself and my men, for the purpose of seizing 
the vessel, but the English and American official residents promptly came to my 
aid, and we were allowed to remain unmolested. Medical assistance was ob- 
tained for the mate, but no persuasions could induce him to go on shore. 


I had landed early one morning to expedite the labours of the men, and feeling 
fatigued, entered a coffee-house to obtain refreshment. Whilst sitting at the ta- 
ble, a young man in a Spanish undress naval uniform approached, and, stiffly sa- 
hating me, took his seat on the opposite side. His age appeared to be about five- 
and-twenty ; his face was remarkably handsome, and there was a sort of careless 
recklessness in his look which characterised a tar of the old English school—in 
fact, there was nothing of the Spaniard about him but his dress, and I very soon 
became convinced by his manners that he was a countryman. His beverage 
was wine ; and as he raised the tumbler to his lips, he uttered in good English, 
though with somewhat of an Irish accent, ‘‘ Signor teniente, your health.”’ 

I bowed in token of acknowledgment ; and a conversation ensued, in which 
he announced himself an Irishman by birth, but nearly the whole of his existence 
had been passed inthe United States and Spanish America, and he was then in 
the personal suite of the Governor, with the rank of a First-Lieutenant in the 
Mavy. His manners were extremely engaging ; but there was a sort of hardened 
bravado at times about him which strikingly contrasted with his usual gentleman- 
ty deportment. We talked of our several national Services, and his observations 
manifested acuteness and intelligence. ‘The capture of the Yankee by the pi- 
rate naturally engaged some portion of our attention, and he listened to the de- 
tails with much earnestness. At Tength he proposed a walk through the city ; but 
this I politely declined, urging the necessity for my speedy departure for Jamaica 
as an efficient excuse. ‘The fact, however, was, that [ did not like to commit 
myself witha man of whom! knew nothing, and I was not pleased at seeing a 
@saman im any other uniform than that of his natural country. He accompanied 


me, however, to the boat, and looking upon the six men that were at work, paid | 


@ high compliment to their admirable appearance 
“ How many such have you in the frigate?’ inquired he 
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___— Se Albion. 


I replied, ‘‘ Three hundred and twenty.” 

“But you have more than these in the Yankee,” said he; “strong as they 
are, they are barely sufficient to handle her.” 

“They do very well,” answered I, somewhat evasively. ‘I have no wish 
for more ; especially as the frigate will, no doubt, be somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood looking for us.” 

“T should like very much to run to Jamaica with you,” said be; “the Go- 
vernor, I think, would grant me permission, if you would give me a passage.— 
When do you sail ?” 

I told him on the following day, if possible; and he was perfectly welcome to 
a passage. 

‘“‘ Well then,” added he, ‘I will obtain leave of absence, and be on board in 
the morning ;” and so we parted. 

I completed all my arrangements, and by night was ready for sea, intending to 
take advantage of the land-breeze in the early part of the dawn to make an offing. 
Accordingly, soon after sunrise we had sail upon the ship ; the anchor was pur- 
chased, and we stood out. A canoe came alongside, and a note was handed up 
by a negro, who instantly shoved off again. It was from my acquaintance of the 
coffee-house, stating the failure of his application for leave of absence, and wish- 
ing me a pleasant passage. 

The mate had been very carefully attended to; and as most of his injuries 
were of an external nature, he found great relief from the applications prescribed 
by the doctor ; nor was his bodily strength much diminished. He was a tall, ro- 
bust, muscular man, apparently of great physical power; but he belonged to 
that enduring sect founded by William Penn, whose object is peace and good- 
will to all. 

We rounded Cape St. Antonio in capital style, and then hauled up for Jamai- 
ca; but we had light baffling winds and calms till nearly abreast of the Isle of 
Pines, and then we had it more steady. 

It was early morning—the master’s mate (he was an Irish youth of the name 
of O’Brien) had the watch—and I was soundly sleeping on a mattrass upon the 
deck, dreaming of home, when I felt myself roughly shaken, and O’Brien, with 
staring eyes and eager look, exclaimed,—*‘ By the powers but she’s there again, 
Sir.” 

‘Who's there?” inquired I, jumping up in a hurry, and observing the men 
using my glass to examine something to windward. ‘* What is it, O’Brien?” 

‘“* Why, then, it’s the devil herself, Mr. .’ replied he; ‘she’s got away 
from the old hooker, and will be down upon us before we can say pase.” 

I went to the gangway—took the glass, and directed it towards a sail in-shore 
of us. There was no mistaking her rig, or the cut of her sails; a curious sensa- 
tion crept over me—it was the Black Bloodhound, and she was standing out to- 
wards us. The atmosphere was rather hazy ; but I sent a man aloft to see if he 
could discover any other strange sail, and he reported several small craft in with 
the land, and a vessel of some kind or other on the lee-bow, but he could not 
make out what. I communicated the circumstance to the American mate, who, 
so far from feeling alarmed, expressed considerable satisfaction. ‘I shall die, 
Sir,” said he, “but the hour of retribution is at hand.” I called the men aft, 
and described to them the inevitable consequence of falling into such murderous 
hands, and demanded whether they would stand by me in resisting to the last. 

“Tf you'll ownly give orders, Sir,” said Jackson, advancing a little before the 
rest, “ we'll hould on by you for a Highland moon; and I’m blessed if we don’t 
larn the scoundrels a trick or two afore we’ve done. Won't us, boys?” 

A brief assent announced their willingness, and we instantly commenced pre- 
parations for defence. I had found a couple of 18-pounder carronades in the 
hold whilst at Havana, and got them mounted. There was plenty of powder on 
board, but no shot: and all hands immediately set to work to collect langridge of 
all kinds to atone for the deficiency : iron hoops were broken inte small pieces— 
glass bottles were in readiness—spike-nails—in short, every thing of an offensive 
nature that we could gather was tied up in canvas of a dimension to enter the 
muzzles of the guns; and each man amongst us had his musket, a brace of pis- 
tols, a bayonet, and cutlass. I gave the American my musket and bayonet, re- 
serving my other arms to myself: and thus we presented a formidable band of 
fifteen, expecting an attack of probably more than seventy. But when I consi- 
dered that 





“« Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just,” 
I felt but little apprehensions as to the result. The awning was spread over the 
quarter-deck, and I directed the stops to be cleverly stranded so that a strong jerk 
would bring the whole of it down together. Our carronades were loaded, and se- 
cured in a-midships, just before the after-hatchway, so that we might, on seeing 
which side the pirate would take, bring them both to bear together. A shot from 
his long gan, that passed over us, was a warning to heave-to;, but we still car- 
ried 6, to gain as much time as possible, and induce him to believe that we were 





under great alarm. 

“ May I request a favour, Sir?” said Amos, ina tone of earnest solemnity. 

“If it does not interfere with my arrangements, you may ask, and have all that 
I can do for you,” replied I. 

“Tt’s only to let one of the men reeve a line through that block upon the main- 
stay, Sir,” said he, pointing aloft to the block at which his unfortunate brother 
had been suspended, and which still remained in its original position, though I 
had ordered its removal. ‘ You may deem my request a strange one,” added he : 
“but grant it me, Sir; Jackson, here, will lend me a hand, and you shall see 





that retribution will have its day.” 

I certainly did not much heed what his intentions were, for my thoughts were 
otherwise too busily engaged ; but I told Jackson to get the rope rove, as much 
as any thing to satisfy him, and as there seemed to be a sort of mysterious com- 
muning between them. Another shot from the schooner passed through both 
topsails ; but as the weather began to thicken I still carried on, though without 
the smallest hope or expectation of getting away. In another quarter of an hour 
she ranged under our lee-quarter, and poured in a broadside, which, however, in- 
jured no one. My brave fellows had anticipated her movement, and the two car- 
ronades were promptly at the midship-ports, covered over with the boat’s sails. 

“‘ Ho—the ship, ahoy,” exclaimed a voice from the schooner ; ‘“ heave-to, and 
send your boat aboard directly.” 

“ Ay, ay, Sir,” answered I, aloud; but whisperingly added—“ Stand by, 
my men—square the main-yard lubberly-fashion ;” and then aloud—* Back the 
main-topsail.” 

My orders were well obeyed—only a few of my men appearing; and the pi- 
rates, fancying that we had but little strength, and knowing that there were no guns 
when they were last aboard, crowded the nettings and rigging to have a look at 
us; they were soclose that we could hear even the tread of the men upon her 
deck ; when suddenly luffing-up (as the schooner had forged a-head so as to be 
abreast the fore-channels), I gave the word “fire.” The carronades were admi- 
rably pointed, and the execution they did exceeded my most sanguine expecta- 
tions. ‘The schooner filled her topsail, and stood on till she brought us in a line 
with her stern, and then her long gun was pointed abaft, and cut us up most mi- 
serably—the shots ploughing the deck, and tearing and rending every thing before 
them—but still without wounding a single individual ; for except myself and the 
man at the helm, every soul else was in the hold. 

I concluded that she meant to sink us; and as some of the shots struck the 
ship below the breast-hooks, she made a good deal of water: but the men were 
prompt with such materials as they could find for plugs, and there was no imme- 

















diate danger. Finding, however, that we made no further resistance, he got out 
two large boats, and going about, kept them out of sight to windward, and stood 
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** Lord, now let thy servant depart in peace,” uttered he, in a low but fervent 
tone ; “Thou heardest my petition, and h:st granted the prayer thereof, blessed 
be thy holy name.’ I shuddered to hear the Deity addressed in terms of grati- 
tude for the indulgence of revenge, and should have expressed my disgust, but a 


shot from the pirate came crashing through the bows—and Amos lay at my feeta 
headless corpse. 








“ The schooner means boarding, Sir,” shouted O’Brien. + Up helm,” cried I, 
running aft—*‘tend the braces, men, and trim the sails, as she gathers good way.” 
The ship payed off, and the schooner, observing our mancuvre, gave us a broad- 
side, that scratched two of my men out of the book of life, and wounded three 
others. I must own that a sickness of heart came over me when I witnessed 
this destruction of so many of my gallant band ; but Jackson suddenly aroused me 
by a shout—*the ship, Sir,—the frigate—hurraa, I knew ould Ironsides (the 
name by which the Captain went amongst these men) wouldn't leave us—hurree 
boys '!—every b——-y rogue on’em will be strung up like ingons.”’ 

I looked, and there, sure enough, was the dashing craft emerging from the fog, 
under a heavy press, and coming down to our rescue. One of the pirate’s boats 
was yet lying under our bows—the frigate was too close for the schooner to get 
away ; besides, the master-spirit that had ruled their actions was no more: 
so manning the boat with six men, I prepared to board. In another quar- 
ter of an hour I stood upon the pirate’s deck—no creature was to be seen, 
but mangled dead and wounded lay in all directions. [brought the vessel to the 
wind, lashed her helm a-lee, and then went into the cabin, urged by an irresisti- 
ble impulse, to ascertain the fate of the young females. 

They were there—the eldest was sitting crouched ina comer, her long hair 
hanging over her neck and bosom, and her eyes wildly glaring with unnatural 
ferocity. ‘The youngest was extended at full length, with her head resting in her 
sister’s lap, and her face turned up with a fixed expression on the countenance of 
the elder. I spoke soothingly, but the only answer returned was an hysteric 
laugh—alas ! one was a maniac, and the other a corpse ! 

The boats from the frigate boarded us soon after, and my command was trans+ 
ferred from the Yankee to the schooner—the body of the chief still hung at the 
mainstay, nor would Captain suffer it to be lowered down—and a fair breeze 
springing up, we steered for Jamaica ; and entered Montego Bay with the humam 
sacrifice still exposed. Upwards of forty of the pirates had been killed or wound 
ed, and the rest expiated their crimes on the gallows. The young surviving female 
of the American family never properly recovered her reason, but she inherited the 
property of her father, and lived upon it many years, refusing every offer of mar- 
riage that was made to her. 

The uncle and niece were buried in the same grave. The planters very hand- 
somely presented me with a valuable gold-mounted sword, and the men with ten 
doubloons each : the beautiful craft was purchased into the service, raised upon, 
and spoiled ; and the body of the pirate chief, enclosed in an iron frame was sus- 


pended from a gibbet just above high-water mark—a signal instance of just Re- 
TRIBUTION. 





CHARACTER OF PITT, BY THE MARQUIS OF WEL- 
LESLEY. 
[From the Quarterly Review.} 
‘Hurlington, Fulham, Nov. 22, 1836. 

“In attempting to convey to you my recollections of Mr. Pitt’s character in 
private society, I cannot separate those qualities which raised him to the highest 
public eminence from those which rendered him a most amiable companion. Both 
proceeded from the same origin, and both were happily blended in the noble struc- 
ture of his temper and disposition. 

“Mr. Pitt’s mind was naturally inaccessible to any approach of dark, or low, or 
ignoble passion. His commanding genius and magnanimous spirit were destined 
to move in a region far above the reach of those jealousies, and suspicions, and 
animosities, which disturb the course of ordinary life. Under the eye of his il- 
lustrious father he had received that complete and generous education which fits 
a man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously, all the offices, both pri- 
vate and public, of peace and war. 

‘“* Such an education acting on such a natural disposition, not only qualified him to 
adorn the most elevated stations in the councils of his country, but furnished him 
with abundant resourses to sustain the tranquility and cheerfulness of his mind. 

‘He had received regular and systematic instruction in the principles of the 
Christian religion, and in the doctrine and discipline of the Church ef Englamdt, 
and in every branch of general ecclesiastical history. His knowledge im those 
subjects was accurate and extensive. He was completely armed against all scep- 
tical assaults, as well as against all fanatical illusion; and, in truth, he was not 
merely a faithful and dutiful, but a learned member of our Established Chureh, 
to which he was most sincerely attached, with the most charitable indulgence for 
all dissenting sects. 

‘No doubt car exist in any rational mind that this early and firm settlement of 
his religious opinions and primeiples was a great main cause of that cheerful equa- 
nimity which formed the great characteristic of his social intercourse, and whick: 
was never affected by adversities nor troubles. 

“* He was perfectly accomplished in Classical literature, both English and Greek. 
The accuracy and strength of his memory surpassed every example which I have 
observed ; but the intrinsic vigour of his understanding carried him far beyond 
the mere recollection of the great models of Antiquity m Oratory, Poetry, His- 
tory, and Philosophy : he had drawn their essence into his own thoughts and lan- 
guage ; and, with astonishing facility, he applied the whole spirit of ancient 
learning to his daily use. 

“Those studies were his constant delight and resort; at Holwood, in Kent 
(his favourite residence), and at Walmer Castle, his apartments were strewed 
with Latin and Greek classics, and his conversation with those friends who de- 
lighted in similar studies, frequently turned on that most attractive branch of 
literature ; but he was so adverse to pedantry or affectation of superior knew- 
ledge, that he carefully abstained from such topics in the presence of those whe 
could not take pleasure inthem. In these pursuits, his constant and congenial 
companion was Lerd Grenville, who has often declared to me that Mr. Pitt was 
the best Greek scholar he ever conversed with. Mr. Pitt was also as complete a 

master of all English literature as he was undoubtedly of the English language- 
I have dwelt on this branch of Mr. Pitt’s accomplishments because I know not 
any source from which more salutary assistance can be derived, to chase from the 
spirits those clouds and vapours which infest vacant minds, and, by self-weariness, 
render retirement melancholy and intolerable. 

‘“* But Mr. Pitt amply possessed every resource which could enliven retirement. 
No person had a more exquisite sense of the beauties of the country. He took 
the greatest delight in his residence at Holwood, which he enlarged and imprev-~ 
ed (it may be truly said) with his own hands. Often have I seen him working im 
his woods and gardens with his labourers for whole days together, undergoing 
considerable bodily fatigue, and with so much eagerness and assiduity, that you 
would suppose the cultivation of his villa to be the principal occupation ef his 
life. 

** He was very fond of exercise on horseback, and when in the country fre- 
quently joined the hounds of his neighbourhood, both at Holwood and Walmer 
Castle. 

“ At the latter place he lived most hospitably, entertaining all his neighbours, 
as well as the officers of the neighbouring garrisons and of the ships in the Downs ; 
and he was most attentive to his duties of Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, 











| towards us till he got within half a cable’s length of our weather-bow, when he | 


tacked, and the boats, filled with men, shoved off to board us. Hastily sean: | 


| ning the armament with my glass, I distinctly saw the pirate chief in a black 
| mask, and should have taken him for a negro, had not Amos exclaimed in a sup- 
| pressed voice,—* It is he—he comes—and the hour of retribution has arrived.” 

| My carronades had been reloaded, and my gallant fellows, with incredible speed, 





which called him frequently to Dover, and some times to the other ports. 

‘But in all places, and at all times, his constant delight was society. There 
he shone with a degree of calm and steady lustre which often astonished me more 
than his most splendid efforts in Parliament. His manners were perfectly plain, 
without any affectation ; not only was he without presumption or arrogance, or 


| any air of authority, but he seemed utterly unconscious of his own superiority, 


and much more disposed to listen than to talk. He never betrayed any symptom 


| dragged them forward to the middle, which was closed. It was a moment rl of anxiety to usurp the lead or to display his own powers, but rather inclined to 


fearful excitement—the boats were close to us, nearly under our bows—when 
| open flew the port, and they got the full benefit of the discharge—killing, and 
crashing, and wounding. But we could only fire one gun before the wretches | 
were scrambling up the head, and on to the forecastle. I had retreated with my 
men to the larboard waist, so as to place the long-boat between us and the assail- 
ants, and directed them to be sure of their aim, and fire—they did so, and ten 
of the pirates fell to rise no more. ‘ Now lads,” shouted I, “ your pistols and 
cutlasses and the days our own.” We made a desperate rush, a sharp hand-to- 
hand struggle ensued, and we were the victors, having the Black Bloodhound him- 
self among the prisoners. In an instant the American darted at him, tore the 
mask from his face, and I beheld the handsome features of my coffee-house ac- 
quaintance at Havana. I had not a moment, however, to bestow upon the re- 
cognition so as to renew our intimacy, for about a dozen of men had crowded 
back into one of the boats, and were making off on their return to the schooner, 
The second carronade, however, speedily supplied the place ef that which had 
been discharged, and, pointing it myself, [ awaited the dispersion of the smoke 
to ascertain the issue. On its clearing away, I saw the boat filled with water, 
and the men who yet lived were swimming around her 
A loud shout abaft now attracted my attention, but the smoke from the gun 
still clung to the rigging aloft, yet I could distinctly see the American and Jack- 
son, and several of the men, clustered together at the gangway, and following 
the direction of their looks up to the mainstay, there was the body of the Black 
Bloodhound, writhing in the convulsive agonies of death—Amos was right—his 
hour of retribution had come 
I hastily ran aft to stay this illegal execution, but was too late—the carcase | 











suspended without motion—the vital principle had fled. 
Amos knelt upon the deck, the blood flowing freely from fresh wounds he had | 
| received in his breast and on his head, and presenting a most ghastly spectacle 


draw forth others, and to take merely an equal share in the general conversation 
—then, he plunged heedlessly into the mirth of the hour, with no other care 
than to promote the general good humour and happiness of the company. His 
wit was quick and ready, but it was rather lively than sharp, and never enve- 
nomed with the least taint of malignity ; so that, instead of exciting admiration 
or terror, it was an additional ingredient in the common enjoyment. He was 
endowed, beyond any man of his time whom] knew, with a gay heart and a so- 
cial spirit. With these qualities he was the life and soul of his own society ; his 
appearance dispelled all care : his brow was never clouded, even in the severest 
public trials ; and joy, and hope, and confidence, beamed from his countenance 
in every crisis of difficulty and danger. P 

“He was a most affectionate, indulgent, and benevolent friend, and so easy of 
access, that all his acquaintance, in any embarrassment, would rather resort te 
him for advice than to any person who might be supposed to have more leisure. 
His heart was always at leisure to receive the communications of his friends, and 
always open to give the best advice in the most gentle and pleasant manner 

“Tt is a melancholy but a grateful task to pay this tribute to the memory of 
my departed friend. ‘Aut me amor negotil suscepti falli’—or the character 
which I have endeavoured to draw is not less just and true, than it is amiable 
and excellent ; and I cannot resist the conclusion that a pure and clear con- 
science must have been the original source of such uniform cheerfulness and gai- 
ety of spirit. ‘The truth which I have asserted I possessed ample means of know 
ing. From the year 1783 to 17971 lived in habits of the most confidential 


“In the year 1797, I was appointed Governor-General of India, and in the 


which but a few minutes before had been full of life and animation, now hung | month of September in that year, I went to Walmer Castle to meet Mr. Pitt and 


Mr. Dundas, and to receive my last instructions. I found Mr. Pitt in the high- 
est spirits, entertaining officers and country gentlemen with his usual hospitality. 


| 
friendship with Mr. Pitt 
| 


Amongst others, Admiral Duncan was his constant and favourite guest. Hisfeet 
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was then in the Downs, preparing for the memorable victory of Camperdown.— 
‘The Admiral was a lively and jovial companion, and seemed to be quite delight- 
ed with Mr. Pitt’s society. I embarked for India early in the month of Novein- 
ber, 1797, and I returned to England in January, 1806. 

« Not wishing to state any thing beyond my own personal knowledge, I will not 
attempt to relate the history of Mr. Pitt's social habits during the period of my 
absence: but I cannot believe that, during that time, the whole frame of his 
magnificent mind had been so broken and disjointed, that he could not endure the 
temporary loss of those recreations, which were his relief from the labour of of- 
ficial business, and his consolation in the hour of political solicitude and care. But 
I know that the first summer after his resignation was passed with Mr. Addington 
«t Wimbledon, and that soon afterwards Mr. Pitt was closely occupied at Walmer 

Yastle in forming a corps of volunteer cavalry, living with his officers, and passing 
the greater part of his time on horseback, under the firm expectation of a French 
mvasion. ‘This does not well agree with the story which represents him wrapped 
in sullen seclusion, sunk in dcspondency, shunning all society, aud yet unable to 
relieve the gloom of solitude by any mental resource. 

“On my arrival in England in January, 1800, Mr. Pitt was at Bath; I wrote 
to him, and I received from him avery kind invitation to meet him at Putney Hill. 
Tt may interest you to see this, one of the latest letters Mr. Pitt ever wrote, and 
I therefore subjoina copy. I met him accordingly, in the second week in Jan- 
uary, and I was received by him with his usual kindness and good humour. His 
spirits appeared to be as high as I had ever seen them, and his understanding 
quite as vigorous and clear. : 

«* Amongst other topics, he told me with great kindness and feeling that, since 
he had seen me, he had been happy to become acquainted with my brother Arthur, 
of whom he spoke in the warmest terms of commendation.—He said, ‘I never 
met any military officer with whom it was so satisfactory to converse. He states 
every difficulty before he undertakes any service ; but none after he has under- 
taken it.’ 

«« But, notwithstanding Mr. Pitt’s kindness and cheerfulness, | saw that the 
hand of death was fixed upon him. ‘This melancholy truth was not known nor 
believed by either his friends or oppoaents. In the number of the latter, to my 
deep atfliction, | found my highly respected and esteemed friend Lord Grenville, 
and IJ collected that measures of the utmost hostility to Mr. Pitt were to be pro- 
posed in both Houses at the meeting of Parliament. 

“] warned Lord Grenville of Mr. Pitt’s approaching death. He received the 
fatal intelligence with the utmost feeling, in an agony of tears, and immediately 
determined that all hostility in Parliament should be suspended. Mr. Pitt's death 
soon followed. 

“If any additional evidence were required of the excellence of his social 
character, it would be found abundautly in the deep sorrow of a most numerous 
class of independent, honest, and sincerely attached friends, who wept over the 
loss of his benevolent and affectionate temper and disposition, with a degree of 
heartfelt grief which no political sentiment could produce. Many of these were 
assembled at the sad ceremony of his funeral ; with them | paid the last offices to 
his honoured memory. We attended himto Westminister Abbey. ‘l'here the 
grave of his illustrious father was opened to receive him, and we saw his remains 
deposited on the coffin of his venerated parent. What grave contains such a 
father and such ason!’ What sepulchre embosoms the remains of so much 
human excellence and glory? 

* Always your’s faithfully and sincerely, 
“WELLESLEY.” 
a 
CONSERVATIVE ASSOCIATIONS. 
LAMBETH. 

On Wednesday about 60 electors of this borough dined together at the Horns 
‘Tavern, Kennington-common. ‘The object of the dinner wasto introduce the Right 
Hon. Maurice Fitzgerald, Knight of Kerry, to the borough, and to hear the senti- 
ments of that right hon. gentleman, who, it will be seen by the following report, 
has accepted an invitation to become a candidate for this extensive metropolitan 
borough on the first vacancy that may occur. 

The chair was ably filled by Mr. Henry Kemble, supported on his right by the 
Knight of Kerry, Mr. James Goding, &c.; and on the left by the Hon. Robert 
Scarlett, M. P., &e. 

After the cloth had been removed, and the usual toasts given, the chairman 
gave the health of the Knight of Kerry. 

The Knight of Kerry then came forward, and as soon as the rapturous ap- 








plause had subsided, spoke to the following effect. If his introduction into the 
borough of Lambeth wasto terminate in no other result than the flattering honour 
they had just conferred upon him, he should feel that he owed a debt of gratitude 
to that meeting he could never repay ; but it would be impressed upon his heart. 
(Cheers.) Introduced among them almost as a stranger,—almost unknown to 
them—he could not have supposed the toast they had just drunk would 
have been received with such enthusiasm; and when he saw assembled 
such a body of individuals, representing the intelligence, the wealth, and 
independence of the borough, he could not help feeling affected at the warm 
reception he had met with. Still more anxious did he feel when he considered 
the ultimate object they had in view. (Hear.) He did not affect to be unac- | 
customed to public life, or to public speaking, but he did feelan embarrassment on 
the present occasion almost unknown before. He was there on new ground—he 
was on his probation, yet he was tempted to ask if they would place him ona 
higher standing ! (Cheers.) In stating his own opinion he must say, that he fully 
coincided with the sentiments that had been expressed by their excellent chair- 
man ; but he owed it to the meeting to be a little more explicit. (Cheers.) He 
was brought before them by the kindness of some valued friends, but he owed it 
to the electors to speak of his sentiments and his opinions; and he would do 
so with sincerity and with truth ; he would not conceal a single opinion. In 
doing this, however, it would be impossible for him to refrain from speaking oi 
himself, or, by referring to his public life, to give the best evidence he could offer 
of the opinions he then entertained. (Hear.) He appealed to his past public 
conduct as a guarantee for the future. ‘Those who investigated the policy he had 
vindicated must know that he started in public life as the humble, but warm, honest 
“supporter of the principles and sentiments of Mr. Pitt. By his honest advocacy 
-f those principles he had obtained the approbation of his country. He entered 
unto the service of the public opposed to the principles of the French revolution ; 
to those principles he always had been opposed, and it was not to be expected he 
would become the advocate of revolution now. le considered the highest and 
most importaut duty of a representative in parliament was te maintain inviolate 
the British constitution. [Cheers.] 36 years did he represent his native county, 
during which time he was the steady, firm, and honest advocate of religious and 
political freedom, the avowed and determined enemy of the destroyers of the 
glorious institutions of the country. It was not by adverting to these facts that 
he wished to court the favour of any constituency; he had never courted favour 
throughout his public life, and he would not do so in his latter years. (Cheers. ] 
He had, as he before said, always been the advocate of religious and political free- 
dom. His object had always been to strengthen, not to weaken—to sustain, not 
20 destroy, the valuable institutions of the country. [Cheers.] It, however, 
‘was necessary for him then to be more explicit, and state specifically the course 
ke purposed pursuing, if he became the representative of that great borough. The 
right hon. gentleman then alluded to the mecting lately held in that room for what 
was called a reform of the House of Lords; and after remarking that both the 
representatives of the borough were then preseht, said he was not speaking in- 
correctly when he stated that both those gentlemen pledged themselv 
the object for which that meeting was called. 
abject of that meeting was fourfold. 
img, the annihilation of the House of Lords; second, universal suffrage ; third 
shortening the duration of parliament; end, lastly, vote by ballot. (Hear. } He 
would not go into a lengthened discussion on all these objects ; neither would he 
leave the members in the dark respecting his opinions on them ; but at once declare 
that he entertained a decided and deep-rooted hostility to all of them. [Great 
cheering.} When parties talked of reforming the House of Lords, it would be 
an insult to common sense not to know that it meant destruction to that institu- 
tion. Radicals knew that was their intention, and some of them were honest 
esnough openly to avow it. [Hear.] The question, therefore, was. could they 
gree to extinguish that branch of the legislature, and compel the King to be 
governed by a violent democratic body, without an intervening power y The 
‘House of Lords had at all periods stood forward as the defenders of the rights and 
privileges of the people; why, therefore, should a body, to which the country 
were so much indebted, he dispensed witht When was there a period in the 


es to support 


British history were so much tyranny and despotism reigned as when it was under 


the controul of a House of Commons without any check on its proce 

If the people of this country could make up their minds to extinguish the 
House of Lords, they would be soon called upon to extinguish the throne 
a2iso ; and he would ask, was perfection in legislation to be seen in the Re- 
formed House of Commons? {Loud Laughter.} Did that assembly, as 
at present constituted, exhibit such a spirit of legislation, such business- 
like habits, such dignified deportment, such impartiality in their proceedings— 
did the members of the lower house so much refrain from { 
aside hostility and party purposes, as to entitle them to the 
of the country! [Hear,] He would ask, had the present house undertaken any 
reform with security to the interests of the country! The answer must be, that 
they had not; therefore, was it not absolutely necessary to have another house ! 
The next question was as to universal suffraze. His opinion was that universal 
suffrage would place the representation of the country in the population, to the 
exclusion of property; and if that day should ever arrive, it would bring with it 
rain and degradation. With respect to shortening the durat 


edings ? 


ion of parliament ii was 


short enough ; in fact, too short for the transaction of public and private busi- | 


ness. With respect to the last point—namely, the ballot, he had given his best 


attention to it, and he had inquired of many influential and well informed Ameri- 
cans—well educated and enlightened men—how the ballot worked in that coun- 
try, and he was invariably told, that so far from attaining its object, it had a di- 
rectly different tendency. Secrecy of voting was not at all obtained, and by it 
the ballot in America had become a process by which the vote of every elector 
was known, and so far from obtaining independence in exercising the elective fran- 
chise, it had led to the most corrupt of practices. [Hear.] He therefore opposed 
the ballot, and hoped this coantry would never adopt such an exotic ; it was un- 
manly,—it was degrading,—it was cowardly [cheers]; it was inean, it was unge- 
nerous to suppose that Englishmen would allow any mtimidation to interfere with 
the exercise of the suffrage. ‘The ballot was not suitable to the habits and feel- 
ings of this great country. He believed that he had touched on the principal sub- 
jects that would agitate parliament during the next session. He would now state 
a few of the reasons that induced him to come forward to seek the honour of re- 
presenting Lambeth. [Hear,] He could assure the meeting, that it was not un- 
til after he had been repeatedly assured that no one was coming forward on the 
Conservative interest, that he consented fora moment to intrude himself on a dis- 
trict where he was not known.< It might naturally be asked what business had, a 
stranger, thus to intrude himself upon the electors! His answer to that was, one 
of their present members was equally astranger to the borough with himself. 
{Hear.] He might also be told that he was an Irishman—he was ; but, as no 
Conservative was in the field, he had no fear of being treated as an alien. [Hear. } 
He did not use that word in the meaning the conspirators against the peace of 
Ireland wished it to be understood. Many Englishmen represented boroughs in 
Ireland; Athlone was represented by an Englishman ; an alderman of London 
was the member for Coleraine. Another Englishman was kindly let into a seat 
for a short time for the sum of £2,000. [Laughter.] Other instances might be 
named, but he would not detain them. He felt called upon, however, to say that 
he felt sincerely the liberality, kindness, and enthusiasm he had met with ; and, 
from such united exertions, he hoped to become the representative for Lambeth. 
He was not, perhaps, presumptuous in thinking that he had some claims to sup- 
port: those claims were, being a firm supporter of the Protestant religion, and 
the Protestant constitution. [Cheers.] He had not been an Orangeman ; but 
he was sincerely devoted to that sacred cause which the object of Orangemen had 
been to protect and guard, and which if placed in danger, would drive every Pro- 
testant from Ireland to seek refuge in another country. [Cheers.] They owed 
itto the times in which they lived, and toa sense of public duty, to extend their 
views beyond a country or a borough interest. He was not one of those 
persons in the habit of making professions,—he would rather humbly appeal 
to his past public conduct in support of his claim. He had never made great 
professions, and he would not then begin. [Loud Cheers.] He considered, 
however, they were about to engage in a struggle the most important, as regarded 
the safety of the state and religion. Shades of difference among Conservatives 
should be laid aside, and all ought to unite in one common cause, viz., to return re- 
presentatives to parliament who would support the valuable institutions of the 
country, and oppose the march of superstition and infidelity. [Hear.] A party 
were united to destroy, if possible, the church, and through that the monarcliy. 
[Hear.] In his (the Knight of Kerry's) own country Popery at the present day 
was more flourishing than at any period during the 16th century; he saw and 
heard things that it was almost impossible to believe. And in this country the 
public generally were little aware of what was going forward. [Hear, hear.] 
Plans were secretly being laid for undermining and sapping the foundation of the 
Protestant Established Church. [Hear.] The church was yet strong, but, in 
God’s name, let those who reverenced it come forward to support the sacred cause. 
He professed no superior zeal, but he must again declare that his whole life had 
been one of devoted attachment to the Protestant institutions of the country. He 
was as willing and anxious as any one to remove any practical grievance, but he 
would not destroy valuable institutions, and he implored those who wished to sup- 
port the reformed religion to appear in the Conservative rans. ‘The rights and 
liberties they enjoyed grew out of Protestantism, and belonged to it. [Cheers.] 
‘These were the general principles he had always advocated in public and in pri- 
vate life; and if he should be chosen to represent the borough of Lambeth, they 
were the principles which would be the guide of his future conduct. [Cheers. } 
If elected, he should carry into parliament the feelings and opinions of such a 
large proportion of the wealth and independence of the borough as would entitle 
him to respect on all occasions. (The right hon. gent. sat down amidst the most 
enthusiastic cheering, which lasted some minutes. ) 

Before the meeting separated the Knight of Kerry said he should be wanting 
in duty if he did not unhesitatingly declare that, after the reception he had met 
with that evening, it was his full determination to come forward as a candidate to 
represent the borough of Lambeth, whenever a vacancy may occur. 

After several other toasts, the health of the chairman was drunk, with the 
greatest applause. 

Mr. Kemble, in returning thanks, said it had been suggested to him, that loyal 
and good Conservatives ought not to separate without singing the National 
Anthem 

BRISTOL. 

Notwithstanding the great inclemency of the weather on Tuesday evening, a 
grand meeting took place at the Assembly-rooms of the Conservative operatives. 
and which was attended by nearly 1,500 freemen. A unanimous vote of thanks 
was given to Sir R. R. Vyvyan and P. J. Miles, Esq. for their great and prompt 
attention to their rights and privileges in parliament, pledging themselves to sup- 
port again and again any members who may be brought forward on Conservatives 
principles, and also to petition parliament to pass a law to prevent frivolous objec- 
tions in the registration courts. The meeting passed off with great spirit, and 
concluded by the company joining in the anthem of ‘God save the King.”— 
Bristol Journal. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

The monthly meeting of the Conservative Association of this town was held 
at the Black Bear Inn, and the large room was crowded to excess. In the course 
of the evening several very animated speeches were delivered, and twenty new 
members enrolled, amongst whom we rejoiced to observe the names of three or 
four burgesses who have hitherto appeared in favour of the Whig-Radical 
Members.—Cambridge Chronicle. 





Conservative meetings are rapidly increasing in Ireland; the greatest is ex- 
pected to be that at Belfast, where the lists are filling rapidly. Mr. O’Connell 
taunted the society in Dawson-street, observing that the Protestant peers and 
gentry of Ireland were not now at the head of the movement, and observed that 
the Dawson-street society was a local establishment ; and lo! at Belfast, already, 
the following have declared their determination to attend:—The Marquess of 
Downshire, Lord Roden, Lord Powerscourt, Lord Dunsany, Lord Castlereagh, 
Lord Hilsborough, Lord Cole, Lord H. Chichester, Hon. General O’Neill, Hon. 
R. Plunkett, M.P., Hon. Colonel Wingfield, J. D. Jackson, Esq. M.P., J. B 
West, Esq., M.P., Rev. Mr. O'Sullivan, Col. Blacker, Colonel Verner, Colonel 
Forde, and the gentry of Antrim and Down. ‘The dinner of the Ballimena Pro- 











‘ (Cries of ** Yes—they did.”) The | 
First, the reform, or, more properly speak- | 


party feeling, and lay 
unlimited confidence | 


testant Society on Tuesday was attended by hundreds of gentry. R. Davison, 
Esq. of Belfast, was in the chair, who remarked that nothing could be more grati- 
fying than the power which was every where displayed by Conservatives in show- 
ing their numbers, respectability, and strength. This society now amounts to 
600 persons ; when it commenced, in 1832, it could only count three members. 


READING. 

The first general meeting of this association was held on Tuesday evening at 
the Saracen’s-head Inn, and though it could scarcely be called “ public” the invi- 
| tation having been given by circulars, and a brief incidental notice in the news- 
papers, the large room was crowded—we may say inconveniently so, many per- 
| sons having been compelled to leave on account of the excessive heat and the 
scanty space afforded. 

The chair was filled by Henry Simmonds, Esq. banker, formerly mayor of the 


| borough, who was supported by several members of the town council, and many 


influential inhabitants. 

The Chairman briefly recapitulated the proceedings which had been taken in 
| 

} 

| 


the formation of the society. After some other observations the worthy chair- 
man sat down amid hearty cheers from every part of the rooin, and the meeting 
proceeded to business. 

A long and animated discussion arose on various minutie connected with the 

rules and regulations, in which several gentlemen took part. Some trifling im- 
| provements were made, and nothing could exceed the unanimity which prevailed, 
| each appearing anxious to adopt the suggestions made by others, where they saw 
| an amendment might obviate the slightest inconvenience. 

Captain Gilbert, and many of the most experienced and oldest residents in the 
town, expressed their surprise and delight at the warmth of Conservative feel- 
ing exhibited, and at the extreme unanimity which pervaded the whole pro- 
ceedings. 

a 
NEW GRENADA. 
Correspondence of the New York Daily Express 
Kingston, (Jam.) Jan. 31, 1936. 

By this opportunity T send you the official correspondence between Lino de 
Pombo, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Mr. ‘T. Turner, Minister of his Britan- 
nic Majesty at Bogota. Although the Grenadians wish to make it appear that 
Mr. Russell was in the wrong, yet the plain truth is this :—Mr. R. was walking, 
| One evening, in the streets of Panama, when he met with one Justo Paredes, 

with whom he was not on good terms. Justo began by insulting him with words 
and with the intention of afterwards beating him with a stick. Russell had a 
sword-cane, aad in self-defence, inflicted a slight wound on Paredes. He was 
unmediately surrounded by a great numberof Paredes’s friends znd relations, 


and after being disarmed, was shamefully beaten, and one Diez, while the others 
were holding him, struck him on the head with a club, that nearly killed him.— 
Russell was put in a dungeon, and his house and papers left to the mercy of these 
cowardly rascals. Such is the account given me by an American gentleman 
who was at the time in Panama. 

Now it appears that the British government insists on satisfaction, and the 
Grenadians refuse to give any. Orders, in consequence, were given by the com- 
mander of H. M. Naval forces for a general blockade of the ports of New Gre- 
nada. Already seven or eight vessels of war are before Santa Martha, Cartha- 
gena, and Chagres, and one sailed this morning for Rio Hache. The ports in the 
Pacific are also blockaded (Guayaquil and Panama.) 

Orders were sent to all the men of war on the windward station to come down, 
and the Admiral is expected every moment, and I can assure these fellows they 
will find it a bad joke to play with John Bull. This is not the first instance where 
they have done wrong,—in many other instances they have insulted the French, 
American, and other diplomatic agents. 

January 31, in the afternoon. 

H. M. Ship Forte is just in from Carthagena. The Commodore has left word 
for the ships of war, on arriving, to proceed immediately to the blockading squad- 
ron. Yours, in haste. 


= 
LEGISLATURE OF NOVA SCOTIA. 
Halifax, Jan. 31, 1837. 
SPEECH OF SIR COLIN CAMPBELL ON OPENING THE SESSION. 
* Mr. President, and Gentlemen of his Majesty's Council ; 
“ Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly: 

* At the opening of this Session of a new Assembly, it affords me great satis- 
faction to congratulate you on the peace and prosperity which pervade this Pro- 
vince. 

“Although the late harvest was not very productive, I trust that no serious 
evil will be experienced from that circumstance. ‘To some of the newly arrived 
settlers in Cape Breton, who were represented to me as likely to suffer extreme 
distress, owing to the failure of the potatoe crop, | have already felt it my duty to 
send some assistance ; and should these poor people be found to require further 
relief, the proofs which you have uniformly given of your humanity, assure me 
that their wants will be cheerfully supplied. 

“The last season, I regret to find, has been rather unfavourable to our Fish- 
eries ; but a steady and progressive improvement las taken place in every other 
branch of our Trade and Commerce. 

“T have great satisfaction in acquainting you that the Revenue is increasing ; 
—the receipts of the last year were sufficient to meet all the demands upon the 
Treasury, and every just claim against the Government has, I believe, been dis- 
charged. I feel it my duty, however, to advise a judicious and economical ap- 
plication of our means; and the surest way of accomplishing this is to keep the 
expenditure within our income. 

‘**T continue to receive from the Inspecting Field Officers very satisfactory re- 
ports of the Militia; the regularity and order of many of the battalions are de- 
serving of great praise. 

‘Among the numerous matters of local interest which demand your notice, 
the improvement of our present defective system of appropriating and expending the 
Road money, scems to me to have a peculiar claim on your attention ; and I should 
be negligent to my duty, were I not to recommend that subject to your best con- 
sideration. 

“ Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly ; 

*T shall direct the public accounts to be laid before you, and I trust that your 
grants to His Majesty will be faithfully applied. [ shall also direct the Estimates 
for the present year to be submitted to you, with a full persuasion that the sup- 
plies necessary for the support of His Majesty’s Government will be provided with 
your usual liberality. 

** Mr. President, and Gentlemen of his Majesty's Council : 
“ Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the of House Assembly ; 

‘*No country, perhaps, has more reason than Nova Scotia to be thankful to a 
bountiful Providence for the manifold blessings which it enjoys. Our laws are 
duly and impartially administered ; crime is of rare occurrence among us; the 
pressure of taxation is light,—and a wide scope is afforded for the industry of our 
people ; and it is most gratifying to me to have these and many other good grounds 
for the belief I firmly entertain, that this Province, under a wise and steady legis- 
lation, must rapidly advance in prosperity. ‘To you, Gentlemen, is intrusted the 
task of calling forth its resources ; and I confidently hope that, in discharging the 
important duties which have devolved on you, the calmness of your deliberations 
and the soundness of your decisions may satisfy the expectations of an intelli- 
gent and loyal people,—and that the harmony which has so long marked the 
legislative proceedings of this Province may continue to distinguish them. 

“On my part, Gentlemen, you will find the most anxious desire to co-operate 
with you in such measures as may promote the happiness and welfare of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects in this part of his North American Dominions.” 





NEW BRUNSWICK. 


House of Assembly, Thursday, Feb. 2 

The Hon. Mr. Baillie by command of his Excellency, delivered the following 
message :— 

‘“ Message to the House of Assembly, 
* Archibald Campbell, 

“The Lieutenant Governor informs the House, iu answer to their address of 
the Ist instant, that the recommendation to add a suspending clause to the bill 
for the support of the Civil Government of the Province, not having been com- 
plied with, he deems it his duty for the reasons stated in his former communica- 
tions, to take further time for consideration on this very important measure, in 
the hope of receiving answers to his despatches on the subject before the close 
of the session. “+a.0.” 

On the 6th of Feb., the House sent up another address founded on the follow- 
ing Resolutions. 

Resolved, ‘That an humble address be presented to His Excellency the Lieu- 
tenant Governor, praying that His Excellency will be pleased to inform the house 
whether, in the event of His Excellency not receiving an answer to his despatches 
of the 25th November and 23d December last, to the Right Honourable Lord 
Glenelg, oa the subject of the bill for the support of the Civil Government of 
this Province before the close of the session, His Excellency will give his assent 
to the said Bill. C. P. WETMORE, Clerk. 

MESSAGE TO THE HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY. 
February, 7th, 1837. 

The Lieutenant Governor in answer to the Address of the House of yester- 
day’s date, abstains from remarking upon the very unusual course pursued by the 
House in asking for the information now called for, and refers the house te the 
message sent in answer to their address of the Ist instant, from which the Lieut 
Governor sees no canse to deviate. 


Wednesday, February 8. 
EXECUTIVE POLICY. 

The House went into Committee, the first thing this morning, on his Excel- 
lency’s message of yesterday. Mr. Hannington in the Chair. 

Mr. Partelow said, that his object in rising was to bring forward some resolu- 
tions for the consideration of the Committee ; it was now evident that the Civil 
List Bill, which had passed both Houses of the Legislature, was not intended by 
the Executive to become a law of the land; and therefore it became absolutely 
necessary for the house to send home another deputation, to represent this ex- 
traordinary state of affairs to his Majesty’s Government. He would say nothing 
more on the subject, but submit the resolutions. The Hon. Member then read, 
and moved, the following eight resolutions :— 

1. Resolved, As the opinion of this Committee, that the answer to the address 
of the House from his Excellency, now under consideration, on the subject of 
the Civil List Bill, should afford the House no grounds for supposing, that his Ex- 


| cellency can give his assent to the said Bill during the present session of the 


Legislature. ; 

2. Resolved, As the opinion of this Committee, thathis Excellency by thus 
withholding his assent, prevents the Legislature from going into consideration of 
other important matters inseparably connected with the passage of the said Bill, 
and thercby leaves unsettled, questions in which the interests of this Province are 
deeply involved. 

3. Resolved, As the opinion of this Committee, that it is deeply to be re- 
gretted, that his Excellency should persist in witholding such assent after the al- 
most unanimous expression of the House in favour of the measure, adopted upon 
a calm, patient and delit.erate consideration of its provisions, and after also so de- 
cided and independent a majority of the Legislative Council had recorded their 
names in its favour. 

4. Resolved, As the opinion of this Committee, that independently of the 
reasons set forth in the preceding resolution, the House hada mght to expect, 
that some attention would have been paid by his Excellency to the express com- 
mands of his Majesty, as communicated in the Right Hon. Lord Glenelg’s des- 
patch of 31st Oct. last, wherein his Excellency was directed to give his assent to 
the said Dill, in the event of its provisions meeting the views of the other two 
branches of the Legislature. 

5. Resolved, As the opinion of this Committee, that in thus disobeying the 
commands of His Majesty, and in placing himself im direct opposition to the re- 
corded opinions of the Legislative Council and Assembly, His Excellency anda 
majority of the Executive Council have entirely forfeited the c nfidence of the 
count.y, and that the extraordinary course they have pursued, fraught with con- 
sequences so detrimental to the general interests of the Province, should immc- 
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will be graciously pleased to make such a change in the Executive Department, 
as will on the one hand ensure obedience to His Majesty’s commands, and on the 
other admit of the affairs of the Province being so conducted, as to secure har- 
mony among the different branches of the Government. 

6. Resolved, As the opinion of this committee that the recent sudden and se- 
cret departure of one of the Executive Council to England, should be viewed by 
the House with surprise and disgust, inasmuch as there are good grounds for be- 
lieving that the object of such visit is to endeavour by ex-parte statements to jus- 
tify the incomprehensible course pursued by the Provincial Government, and altho 
there is no reason to apprehend that a system of Colonial policy and Government 
matured and determined upon in his Majesty’s Council, first submitted for accept- 
ance to the Canadas, and afterwards extended to New Brunswick, can in any 
manner be disturbed by such ex-parte representations, still in the opinion of this 
Committee, some immediate measures should be adopted by the House to pre- 
vent the remote possibility of any impression being made unfavourable to the in- 
terests of this Province. 

7. Resolved, As the opinion of this committee, that at the present unexam- 
pled crisis in the affairs of this Province, to ensure a true representation of its 
state, and to afford the Home Government every information that may possibly 
be required ; it becomes imperative on the House to send a Deputation to Eng- 
jand of two of their members, clothed with authority to render any explanation 
that may be necessary to ensure the passage of the Civil List Bill, and to press 
upon his Majesty’s government the other important subjects contained in the fore- 
going Resolutions, as well as matters that may hereafter be given to them in 
charge. 

8. Resolved, As the opinion of this Committee, that the substance of the 
aforegoing Resolutions be embodied in an humble address to his Majesty. 

Committee to prepare the Address: J. R. Partelow, H. Johnston, J. W. 
Weldon. 

Mr. Johnston said,—I second them all. The resolutions speak for themselves, 
80 much better than any language that I can use, that I shall say nothing about 
them. 

The first four resolutions were then passed, suh silentio. 

On reading the fifth, Mr. Street moved, that the word * Incomprehensible” be 
expunged, and Mr. End seconded the motion. 

It was opposed, however, by Messrs. Partelow, and L. A. Wilmot; and even- 
tually withdrawn. 

Mr. End observed, that it was perfectly comprehensible to him, that the com- 
mittee were determined to carry the resolutions, and therefore it would be quite 
useless for him to say any thing about them. 

I 
LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 
ENGLAND. 

The Boston papers of ‘Tuesday morning furnish the following additions! items 
of intelligence by the Nantucket, from Liverpool :-— 

Parliament was to meet Jan. 31, and the Ministerial members had been sum- 
moned by Lord John Russell, to be punctual in their attendance on that day. The 
Queen and the Duchess of Gloucester were suffering from illness. ‘The former 
was convalescent. 

Professor Airy had been appointed Superintendent of Chronometers to the 
Admiralty ; the learned gentleman is also Astronomer at Greenwich, and has had 
his pension increased to £300 per annum. 

The dates from Paris are to the 7th, inclusive. There existed an impression 
in Paris that the assassin who attempted the King’s life, had made revelations 
which compromised many persons. Several arrests had been made. The _ pro- 
ceedings of the Court of Peers on the subject were enveloped in secrecy. 

M. Dupin has been elected Director of the French Academy. 

The French Army.—The Paris papers say that the African ¢iraitticurs, on 
board the brig Egeria, have set sail for Bona. Several merchant ships are being 
freighted with stores for the Constantine expedition. The ship Trident is about 
to sail. She is only waiting for the troops that were announced by the Tele- 
graph, and are expected shortly to arrive at Toulon. 

The Prince de Joinville will embark on board the Hercules, of 100 guns, 
which is being fitted out at Toulon, commanded by Capt. Casy. 

The cold has been so severe on the banks of the Rhine, that that river was sud- 
denly covered, in almost the whole of its course, by masses of ice, which stopped 
the navigation. The steamboats and the craft at Mayence, Cologne, Coblentz, 
and Dusseldorf, have been drawn towards the bank, that they may not be exposed 
to the breaking up of the ice, which will be terrible, if it comes on suddenly, be- 
cause the accumulations of ice are considerable —German paper. 

Accounts were received from Madrid to Dec. 30. ‘The new relations between 
the cabinet of Madrid and Mexico were settled, and published in the Gazette of 
Dec. 30. The Mexican Envoy had been solemnly received by the Queen Regent, 
who accepted his credentials. ‘The weather in Spain had been severe. Fifteen 
menof the division of Gen. Narvaez were frozen to death. 

The Queen efect of Naples sat out from Vienna for Naples on the 28th of Dec. 
accompanied by several of the Archdukes and Archduchesses. She was to ar- 
nve at Trent on the 5th Jan. where she would meet the King of Naples, and 
where the marriage ceremony was to take place on the 7th. 

Mr. W. F. Collett, the gentleman who lately gave a half-ton of coals to any 
Censervative who applied for them, has issued an address to the electors of Bos- 
ton, stating his intention of coming forward as a candidate at the next election, 
on Conservative principles.—Lincoln Gazette. 

The Duke of Northumberland having most munificently offered to pay the bo- 
rough rate of Launceston, the inhabitants have requested their Council to accept 
his Grace's offer.— West Briton. 

The Manchester Herald, a Tory paper, established twenty-seven years ago, 
died last week. 

Meetings have been held at Malmesbury, Devizes, and other towns, to memo- 
nalize the Government against the intended introduction of a rural police 

The Reverend Edward Sergeantson, brother-in-law of Mr. John Wood, of the 
Stamps and Taxes Office, has been presented by the Crown to the living of Kirk- 
by Stephen, in Cumberland. 

Sir William Molesworth, with Mr. Leader and Mr. Roebuck, will attend a pub 
he dinner in Bath early next month. On the 16th of January, Sir William will 
join Messrs. Attwood and Scholefied, and several other Members of Parliament, 
ata grand Reform meeting to be held at Birmingham. Sir William Molesworth 
is also expected to visit Leeds, and have some personal intercourse with his in- 
tended constituents in that town. 

SPAIN. 

The following is Col. Wylde’s official report of the relief of Bilboa : 

** Bilboa, Dec. 25. 

“My Lord,—I have the sincerest satisfaction in informing your Lordship that 
the siege of Bilboa was raised, and Gen. Espartero entered the city at the head 
of his advanced guard early this morning, and the rest of the army are at this mo- 
ment defiling through and taking up their cantonments around it. 

“The enemy have been completely routed, and the whole of their artillery 
captured, as well as the commanding officer of artillery and engineers, and a con- 
siderable number of prisoners; but I cannot give your Lordship the detyils at 
present. 

“The attack commenced about four o'clock yesterday afternoon with eight 
picked companies, who were embarked in launches and rafts opposite the Desierto 
about four o’clock in the afternoon; the foremost launches being towed by the 
crews of the Ringdove and Saracen, Captain Lapridge, and Lieutenant Le 
Hardy, in leading their gigs, covered by four Spanish gun-boats, and pro- 
tected by the fire of the Spanish and British Royal and Marine Artillery, 
the latter under the command of Major Colquhoun. In this order they 
pushed on past the enemy's advanced battery, and landed the troops im- 
mediately in its rear, with scarcely any loss—the enemy abandoning beth it 
and their entrenchment on the broken bridge of Luchana almost immediately 
This point gained, the rafts were moored alongside the bridge, to enable the co- 
Jumn that marched along the quay to advance, until the engineers could repair 
the bridge The enemy appear to have been taken completely by surprise, not 
being able to observe the embarkation of the troops, in consequence of a heavy 
fall of snow at the time; and had it not been for the cheers of the troops giving 
them warning of their approach, many prisoners would have been made here.— 
As soon as the battalions passed the bridge, they formed, and pushed up the 
heights of Cabras, leading to Banderas, and gained possession of them before the 
Carlists could collect force enough to prevent them establishing themselves. 
About nine o’clock, however, the Carlists made a desperate attempt to dislodge 
them, and partly effected their object, which they repeated three times during 
the night ; but were at length finally repulsed after four or five hours’ hard fight- 
ing; and Gen. Espartero, placing himself at the head of two battalions, carried 
the enemy’s battery of three heavy guns, and the height and fort of Banderas, at 
the point of the bayonet. From this moment the flight of the enemy commenced ; 
the main body by the Durango road, and the rest who had been left to observe 
Bilboa, over bridges and boats they had constructed opposite the village of Oliv- 
laga, which they had not time to destroy 

“T cannot yet ascertain the loss on the part of the Queen's troops, but it has | 
been severe ; the two battalions of Guards alone having lost nine officers killed, | 
and 23 wounded, and nearly 599 men. Bilboa appears to have suffered consi- | 
derably, one of its suburbs bi ing nearly entirely in ruins. TI believe from 1000 to | 
1200 of the garrison have been killed or wounded. | 

From the London Mornine Herald of Jan. 5 

A great deal of whispering and some open speaking are going on, in various | 

@erters, upon the subject of a new alliance, or union, or something of that kind, | 
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between the Ministerial party, and those who call themselves, by way of emi- 
nence, “the Philosophical Radicals.” So far as we can make out the meaning 
of the rather obscure and verbose’ sayings and writings on this subject, which 
have come within our reach, it amounts to this—that the Ministers are to be- 
come actively and desperately radical, instead of being sluggishly and shuffingly 
radical ; and in return for this, they are to receive the support of all the Philo- 
sophical Republicans, Free-thinkers and Infidels in the country. Whether any 
such compact as this has been made, expressly or impliedly, it is, of course, not 
in our power to say ; but it seems to be relied upon in some quarters of extreme 
radicalism. and the increased violence and indecorum of some Ministerial or- 
gans lead to a belief ihat they have got a hint to go even further than they were 
wont. 

London, Saturday Evening, Jan. 7tl.—In the English stock market there was 
great scarcity of stock, which occasioned an advance of price, and apprehensions 
regarding those who have been engaged deeply in “bear” transactions for the 
accounts. Consols for the January account closed at 904 to %, and for the Feb- 
ruary account closed at 90% to #. Dnring the day they were } per cent higher. 
The notification in the Gazette regarding the purchasing of 600,000 pounds Ex 
chequer Bills for the operations to reduce the national debt had no other effect 
on those securities than barely to maintain their rate. They again left off at 20s 
to 22s premium, and India bonds at 10s to 12s premium. In the foreign stock 
market, the securities were firm or improved a shade. 

This afternoon it was generally understood that the Directers of the Bank of 
England, who accompanied the solicitor of that establishment to Manchester, in 
order to effect the necessary legal arrangements with the Northern and Central 


Bank, had returned, after having completed every portion of the terms to their 
satisfaction. 
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An arrival at Boston brings us accounts from England a few days later. We 
have made such extracts as appear to possess interest. 

Bilboa has been succoured, and the Carlist force before it has been routed, 
and their artillery taken. In another column the official report of the transaction 
from Col. Wylde to Lord Palmerston, will be found. It will be seen that this 
important advantage was gained by the united British and Spanish forces ; the 
former were not only a part of the auxiliary troops in the pay of Spain, but con- 


in British uniform, fighting under British colours. This is the neutrality of Lord 
Palmerston and the present Cabinet. How long is such a policy to be continued 
or countenanced ? 

This vessel also brings a report of the loss of the Erie, Havre packet, which 
sailed on the 25th of Dec. from that port. Hopes, however, are entertained that 
the intelligence is incorrect. 

The English money market is nearly recovered from the late pressure, and 


funds continue at 90. Parliament assembled on the 31st ult- 





On the subject of the difficulties with New Grenada, we have but little to add 
to the intelligence of last week. A part of the correspondence has reached us 


and comprehensive opinion of the whole question. The British side of the 
question we have not seen in detail, but it appears in brief in the letter which 
Mr. Turner, the British Minister at Bogota, addressed to the New Grenadian 
Government on the 28th of November last, and which we herewith subjoin. It 
runs thus : 


The instructions to which the undersigned (Mr. Turner) alluded in his letter 
stated above, arrived last night, in adespatch from his Majesty’s Secretary, 
directed to him under date of 3lst August last, which the British Consul in 
Carthagena forwarded him by a special messenger, in accordance with the orders 
of his Majesty. 

In this dispatch, Viscount Palmerston writes thus to the undersigned— 

‘‘His Majesty’s government after receiving Mr Russell’s first complaint, and 
previous to the adoption of any decisive measures in so serious an affair, was 
desirous of obtaining additional proofs from an impartial inquirer. 

‘* The other papers subsequently received from Consul Turner, which contain 
a copy of the sentence pronounced against Mr Russell, have furnished this 
additional testimony, and his Majesty's government is already of opinion that 
the conduet of the authorit‘>s at Panama, has not only been cruel and unjust 
towards Mr Russell, but also disrespectful towards his Majesty and the British 
nation. 

“In the first place, it appears established beyond all doubt, that Mr Paredes 
was the aggressor in the dispute, which gave rise to the present event, that he 
assaulted Mr Russell, who acted entirely in self defence. 
‘‘In the second place, it seems that Mr Diaz who acted in the capacity of 
Magistrate, madea brutal attack on Mr Russel, after this gentleman had been 
disarmed ; and that this attack, which had the effect of placing Mr Russell's 
life in jeupardy (and the particulars of which were stated in the clearest and 
most satisfactory manner by the testimony of Colonel Herrera), was treated by 
the authorities of Panama as a matterof littie moment.” 
It appears also, that instead of inflicting some punishment on Mr Diaz, for 
his unproveked and unjustifiable aggression, the vengeance of an almost ab- 
solute law was directed against Mr Russell, although he was then in a dying 
state ; and it is added that this was done by the same Alcalde, who had in the 
first instanee refused to take cognizance of a civil action instituted by Mr Rus- 
sell against Mr Paredes, aad that he had alleged as an excuse for his nen-inter- 
ference, that he was a near relationof Mr Paredes, and for that reason could 
not act impartially between bim and Mr Russell 

Under these circumstances, the undersigned is instructed to “‘demand from 
the government of New Grenada satisfaction for the insult offered to Great 
Britain, and reparation to Mr. Russell for the injury he has sustained.” 
Towards this end his Majesty’s Government, considers itself authorised to 
demand, and consequently the undersigned is instructed to exact. 


2d. The removal from office of those functionaries who have been guilty of 
misconduct in this affair. | 
3rd. The restoration of the British Consular office along with the documents | 
and seals belonging therein. This restoration must be made to his Majesty’s | 
Consul with due sulemnity, and in the most respectful and public manner, giving 
to his Majesty at the same time the most complete and ample satisfaction. 

And 4th. That the sum of one thousand pounds sterling be paid to Mr. | 
Russell, as a compensation for the cruel injuries he has been made to suffer 
By thisit would appear, that not satisfied with the statement of Russell, Lord 
Palmerston waited for the report of Mr. Turner, the newly appointed Consul at 
Panama, before he took any steps. 


The effect of this report was to confirm | 
all that had been previously affirmed of the cruelty exercised towards Mr. Rus- 
sell after the affray ; and furthermore, to prove that in the encounter Paredes was 
the aggressor. This latter fact, which forms an important feature in the case, Is 
confirmed by other accounts direct from the spot, and given too, upon the authority 


of American witnesses. [See the correspondence of the New York Express, 


copied in another column. ] 


Much stress has been laid on the assertion, that Mr. Russell was a person of 
intemperate habits. This may, for aught we know, be true; but so far as 
we have observed, the statement rests entirely on Colombian authority. It ap- 
pears, in fact—it is distinctly admitted, in the long letter of Signor Pombo to the 
British Minister, at Bogota—that he, Russell, was appointed to the Consulate of 
Panama ad interim, by the said British Minister with the concurrence of the New 
Grenadine Government ! How, then, could Mr. Russell be without any diplo- 
matic rights,—or upon what ground can it be maintained that he was not clothed 
with any Consular authority whatever ? 

We repeat the opinion avowed in our last—that these southern Republics are 
by far too haughty and arrogant. ‘They seem to imagine that independence is a 
license for them to commit all sorts of outrages upon defenceless foreigners, par- 
ticularly the English and Americans, who did as much to achieve their indepen- 
dence as they did themselves. Nay, at this moment they would have groaned 


under the Spanish yoke, but for the blood and treasure of England. It is neces- | 





sary that their pride should be a little curbed 

The affair, however, will be settled, for we have seen a private letter from 
Jamaica, which gives strong assurances to this effect, founded on the very best 
authority 





We have not received from New Brunswick the concluding part of the debate 
in the Legislative Council on the Civil List Bill. The Chromicle of the 10th 


ult., however, has reached us, from which we extract the Resolutions that were | 
| 


sisted also of the crews of two ef his Majesty's ships, and a body of British marines | 


through the Jamaica papers, but not sufficiently so to enable us to form an entire | 


Ist The immediate liberation of Mr Russell. 


passed by the House of Assembly, on the Governor's refusing to pass that Bull 

without a suspending clause. These Resolutions Messrs. Crane and Wilmot 
have taken with them to show Lord Glenelg. We also insert the Governor's 
two replies to the House on the occasion, by which it will appear that he awaited 
further advices from England. 

The excitement in the Province does not appear so great as we had reason to 
fear; indeed there is no necessity for excitement, for, as we observed last week, 
the great principle of yielding up the King's revenues is conceded and cannot be 
recalled. ‘The difficulty is of a temporary nature, and relating altogether to mat- 
ters of detail which will be arranged at the Colonial Office, whither two Deputies 
on the part of the popular branch have repaired to espouse the cause of the Pro- 
vince. It appears unfair to attribute interested motives to the Governor or his 
advisers, for urging delay; it would be equally fair to ascribe interested motives 
to the House for its precipitancy. 


Messrs. Clay, Webster, Calhoun, Preston, and the other distinguished mem- 
bers of the Senate, to whom the subject of the Copyright question was reterred , 
have reported in favour of the measure. ‘This fortunate circumstance leads us to 
hope that a measure ro liberal and desirable will be ultimately carried into effect. 


We insert to-day the speech of the Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia on 
opening the Legislature of that Province. The House of Assembly met for 
| the first time since the general election and the augmentation of the number of 
| its members. We sincerely trust that the Province will derive advantages from. 
the change, for under an enlightened and fostering policy, the country must 
sooner or later explore her latent wealth, and assume a rank second to nene of 
any of the British Colonies. Nova Scotia, as we have often said, is full of re- 
sources—she is in an eminent degree rich in mineral wealth, possesses a soil 
of surpassing fertility, and a healthy climate, while her shores, rivers, and lakes, 
teem with myriads of the finny tribes, affording abundance of food. How can 
such a country remain in poverty in this enlightened age! 

The House, we hope, will turn its immediate attention towards developing the 
resources of the country,and not spend its time in jealousies, bickerings,and fruitless 
discussions. We regret to see that discord should have arisen in the outset 
of the session on the subject of a Chaplain. The Rev. Mr. Umack, it seems, 
was nominated to this office, but the nomination was opposed on the ground that 
| he belonged to the Established Church, whereas, many of the members were 
dissenters. ‘This matter gave rise to some discussion, and it was ultimately de- 
cided that the House should dispense with the services of a Chaplain altogether ! 
This reminds us ef the fable of two dogs, who, while quarrelling for a bone, a 
third comes and runs off with it. It is so with the members of the Assembly, 
for while disputing who shall have the care of their souls, Satan is at liberty to 
step in and take them all to himself. It is not by such silly proceedings that Nova 
Scotia can be regenerated. 





Upper Canada.—The Bills for establishing banks at Cobourg, Sandwich, St. 
Catherine’s, and other places, have passed both houses of the legislature. We 
rejoice to hear this, as the country we think, is still in want of such instita- 
tions. 

A letter from Toronto, dated the 10th instant, gives us the following intelli- 
gence :— 

“Our House of Assembly will be prorogued on the 20th instant. We have 
passed a bill which I trust, will receive the assent of the Legislative Council es- 
tablishing a court of Chancery. The bill amending the charter of the University 
| of King’s College has passed both Houses, and the Province will, I trust, no 
| longer be deprived of that valuable institution. The Clergy reserve question 

still remains in abeyance. The Kirk have set up claims and exeited a feeling by 
an attempt to destroy the Rectories that have been erected, which has added to 
the difficulties which surround the question. I greatly fear that we shall be 
obliged to leave the question to the Home Government. 
Church at Niagara Falls —We lear that a meeting was lately held at Nia- 
gara Falls, on the Canada side, for the purpose of opening a subscription and 
taking other measures to secure the erection of a Church at that very attractive 
place of resort. ‘This is the more desirable, as no place of public worship, we 
| believe, at present exists there. It will prove a great accommodation, net 
| enly to the inhabitants of the place, but also to the numerous strangers who 
visit that delightful spot in the summer season. A piece of land has already 
| been given, and several hundred dollars have been subscribed. A subscriptions 
list is left at this office. 








Sir George Gipps and lady have arrived in town from Lower Canada. 
Messrs. Crane and Wilmot, the Deputies from New Brunswick, sailed on Sat- 
urday last in the Hibernia, for Liverpool. 





} THE ALBION. 

| A new volume of the Arsion, being the fifth of the New Series, eom 

} menced on the 7th of last menth. 

Persons wishing to subscribe can be supplied with all the back numbers, to- 

| gether with the beautiful plate, representing the New Houses of the British Par- 

| liament. No additional charge is made for the plate to regular subscribers. 
Terms six dollars per annum, payable in advance. If five dollars be remitted, 

| the person so remitting, will be entered as a regular subscriber, and a receipt 

| sent for tex months on account. 


} 


In such cases the back numbers will be sent; 

if desired, as well as the plate, and any other embellishments that may have been 
| published with the present volume. It is particularly requested that remittances 
| may be inade in Northern or Eastern, or United States Bank Bills, if convenient 


| 


| Carey, Lea, and Blanchard have published the following works— 


The Tuges’s at Ramsgate. By Boz. This is the more prominent part of 
the title of this publication, but the book contains other lively tales by approved 
writers. As to Boz, whoever has read the Pickwick papers needs no other evi- 
dence of his racy humor and fidelity to certain varieties of the human cha- 
racter. 

Goétx Von Berlishnigen. ‘Translated fromthe German of Goéthe. A trans- 
lation of this, the earliest dramatic work of that author, was attempted by Sir 
Walter Scott, aud is to be found in the editions of his writings ; the Northern 
Bard however, had not German enough for the task, as will be evident by com- 
paring the present translation with the formerone. ‘The work before us is done 


| with much spirit and strongly co:amends itself to all admirers of Goéthe and the 


Drama. Both these works are for sale by J. & C. Carvill, 109 Broadway. 

The Harpers have just published— 

Paulding’s Works, uniform Series. Vols. 12, 13, and 14. These volumes 
COntain the Dutchman’s Fireside, and the Book of St. Nicholas , they have been 


| 80 long settled favourites with the public, that they need no eulogium here ; but 
| we are glad to see them in a dress so handsome and in a garb uniform with that 


of their brethren. 
The following literary curiosity is on sale by W. A. Colman, 205 Broadway— 
The English Bijon Almanac for 1837. This gem of a work contains, besides 
the usual information in an Almanac, seven engraved portraits, of the following 
distinguished characters, viz. Queen Adelaide of England, Coleridge, Cooper, 


! the American Novelist, Goéthe, Von Raumer, Mrs. Somerville, and Madame Ma- 


libran; with poetical illustrations, by L. E. L.; it is elegantly got up, embossed 
leaves, gilt edges, inclosed in a richly embossed case, and the dimensions of the 
work, case, and all, are about one inch in length, three fourths of an inch im 
breadth, and one eighth of an inch in thickness. ‘The price is fifty cents 


Penny Cyclopedia. The sixth volume of this highly popular and useful 
work is now completed, by William Jackson, 53 Cedar street. It is universally 
conceded that of all the publications which have been issued for the information 
of the people, there are none which can be put into competition with the Penny 
Magazine, and its companion the Cyclopedia before us. Every page of these 
cheap works is dedicated to the purposes of practical utility, and the success of the 
labours which have been bestowed upon them is allowed by acclamation. We 
trust that soon there will not be a family, where the English language is spoken 
and read, which will be without these invaluable publications. 

LE PO 
ALEXANDER MANNING, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW, NATCHEZ, MISSISSIPPI. 








(Feb25-3m.1 








7 TINES.—The subscriber offers for sale an assortment of Choice Wines, his own im 
W portation, in bottle, amony wii h are the foll« wing, viz: 

Madeiras—Very choice Old Vin, 1801 and 1504; East and West India, very old; Old 
London Particular ; Table Madeira; Canary do. in wood. i 

Sherries—Delicate Pale and Brown ; Rich Fruity do.; Old deep Gold Coloured ; Amoa 
tilado Puso ; Francea Pale and Brown ; 

Ports--Rich Fruity Port ; Very delicate, Old; Old Crusted; Do. Tawny. : 

French and German—Champagne, various brands; Lafitte and Margaux, Clarets; St. 
Julien anp La Rose, do.; Burgundy and Hermitage ; Mosell and Sauterne ; Hock, various 
brands {Feb25-3mn) J. C. BUCHANAN, 61 Cedar street. 
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OUR ACTORS! 
THEIR ORIGINALLY INTENDED TRADES, CRAFTS, AND CALLINGS. 
[Continued from the last Allion.} 
KEELEY. 

Maximus in minimis.—-Mr. Robert Keeley is, perhaps, the smallest actor on 
the stage, but when any of his particular friends are so ill-bred as to make an al- 
lusion to his want of altitude, he whimsically observes, that “ nature, like a know- 
ang workwoman, always puts her finest goods in small parcels,”’—the observation 
proves that the little actor is not troubled with that alleged bane of Englishmen— 
mavvaise honte. 

It is now about forty years since Mr. Robert Keeley honoured the famed parish 
of Saint Clement Danes, by entering into this world of doubtful pleasures and cer- 
After the usual attendance at a day-school, when the weather was not “ too 
cold,” or ‘too hot,” or “ too wet,” little Robert was thought, by his fond mother, 
to be sufficiently educated and fit for professional pursuits. She resolved that her 
favourite son should be “a man of letters,” therefore he was apprenticed to Hai- 
sard the then celebrated printer. It was in this office that the elder Oxberry had 
preceded him in the arrangement of type, and it was that circumstance which 
ied his inclination towards the histrionic profession. ‘‘ Oxberry became an actor, 
why should notI?”’ mused aloud the little typo. “'The day may come when 
the name of Keeley may sound as great in Momus’s chronicle as that of Ox- 
berry.” 

In short, he had taken the fatal disease, and resolved to be an actor; and 
unknown even to his dearest friends, he visited the dirty den of one of 
those nuisances to the profession, called theatrical agents ; fellows who are the 
cause of much misery and disgrace to the stage and its would-be votaries, by in- 
tru ding, regardless of talent, any unfortunate noodle who fancies he can act, and 
has the usual fee to bribe ‘“ the agent,’’ and cash enough for coach-hire, to some 
wretched strolling company, where the poor tyro is soon laughed at for his folly, 
and sent to the right about in double quick time for his want of knowledge. To 
this theatrical agent did little Keeley, in the fourth year of his apprenticeship, 
present the usual fee, and requested a provincial engagement, with the express 
understanding that he was to enact Hamlet and Macbeth as his probationary cha- 
racters: nothing less would suit the ambition of the little printer. ‘The theatri- 
cal agent pocketed the aforesaid fee, and pledging his honour for the integrity of 
the engagement, despatched our hero into the country, where, instead of Hamlet, 
miralile dictu ! he was required to perform the wretched part of the second grave 
digger ; and when he hoped to strut and fret as Macbeth, his services were de- 
manded (on pain of non-payment of salary) as the very convenient gentleman 

who cuts the throat of ‘“ ‘The blood-bolster’d Banquo.” 

Here was a check to proud ambition !—but what could the little actor do ?— 
He knew that he had passed the rubicon, (which meant the threshhold of Han- 
sard’s printing-office,) and there was no returning home, for what home could a 
broken-indentured apprentice dare to claim! therefore, like the great Cesar, on 
he went in his career, but instead of being laughed at in tragedy, he found it 
much more pleasant to be laughed with in comedy. 

Elliston was then manager of the Birmingham and other provincial theatres, 
where Keeley, in due course of time, was offered an engagement, which he rea#li- 
ly accepted. Elliston, who prided himself on discovering theatrical genius, 
thought that he saw much quaint and quiet humour in Keeley’s style of acting. 

Elliston brought his little protegé to London, and allowed him to make his de- 
éiut at the Olympic, then opened under his management as a dramatic theatre.— 
Here Keely was the original Leperello in the extravaganza of ‘Giovanni in 

London ;” the same piece which Madame Vestris, a few years afterwards, made 
so very popular at the national theatres, by her admirable personation of the amo- 
rous Don. 

When Elliston became lessee of Drury Lane, he transferred the services of 
Keeley to that establishment, but not thinking him of sufficient calibre for that 
more extensive arena, he placed the little gentleman, with many others, on the 
shelf of neglect, which shelf proved so uneasy a resting place, that our hero quit- 
ted it for the more active duty of Sadler’s Well’s and the Adelphi Theatres, 
where his quaint acting in some peculiar cockney characters gave him so much 

«celebrity with the gallery audiences. that the Managers of Covent Garden Thee- 
tre were induced to make him aa offer of an engagement with a good salary, 
which salary was to increase annually ; this he, of course, accepted, and no soon- 
er was the opportunity given him, than the cz-devant despised and neglected actor 
of Drury Lane became one of the greatest favourites at Covent Garden. Palma 
nom sre pulvere ! 

Here, after alapse of several seasons, he took unto himself a wife, in the 
person of Miss Goward. 

Though both great favourites with the London public, yet such has lately been 
the uncertain state of the theatrical profession, that the liberal offer of Mr. Ste- 
phen Price, the New York manager, has induced the little pair to crovs the At- 
fantic, and try their talent inthe American market. They have been received in 
New York in a manner that bids fair to insure them a handsome income in tra- 
wersing the various states of the republic, as well as in a trip to the principal 
tewns of Canada, Quebec, and Montreal. 

In the early part of his career, Mr. Keeley was much too gay and improvident 
4@ save money ; but now, under the guidance of his prudent and talented wife, 
be is very likely to realise a handsome independent fortune, long before old ‘Time 
gives him a hint to retire from the theatrical profession, or the public tixe of his 
exertions; and we believe that he has garnered the maxims of Rochefoucalt, and 
amongst them he has found that, “Il-y-a des gens qui ressemblent aux vaude- 
villes, qu’on ne chante qu’un certain temps.””—[ To be Continued. } 

rR 


HOOD’S COMIC ANNUAL FOR 1837. 
ODE TO DR. HAHNEMANN, THE HOMCEOPATHIST 
Well, Doctor, 
Great concocter 
Of medicines to help in man distress , 
Diluting down the strong to meek, 
And making ev’n the weak more weak, 


‘‘ Fine by degrees, and beautifully less.” — 
* * * * 


Do thorough draughts cure thorough colds or not? 
Do fevers yield to any thing that’s hot? 
Or hearty dinners neutralise a surfeit? 
Is*t good advice for gastronomic ills, 
When Indigestion’s face with pain is crumpling, 
To cry, “ Discard those Peristaltic Pills, 
Take a hard dumpling” ? 
o * * 


Fancy a man rabid from a bite, 
Snapping to left and right, 
And giving tongue like one of Sebright’s hounds, 
Terrific sounds, 
The pallid neighbourhood with horror cowing, 
To hit the proper homeopathic mark ; 
Now, might not “ the least taste in life” of bark, 
Stop his bow-wow-ing ? 
Nay, with a well-known remedy to fit him, 
Would he not mend, if, with all proper care, 
He took “ a hair 
Of the dog that bit him” ? 


THE BALLOON. 
O lofty-minded men ! 
Almost beyond the pitch of my goose pen ; 
And most inflated words ; 
Delicate Ariels! etherials '—birds 
Of passage! fliers! angels without wings ! 
Fortunate rivals of Icarian darings ! 
Male-witches, without broomsticks,—taking airings ; 
Kites—without strings ! 
Volatile spirits ! light mercurial humours ! 
O give us soon your sky adventures truly, 
With full particulars, correcting duly 
All flying rumeurs ! 
Two-legg'd high-fliers ! 
What upper-stories you must have to tell ! 
And nobody can contradict you well. 
* * * * 
Of course, at such a height, the ocean 
Affected no more by its motion— 
But did eternal comfort dwell with each, 
Quiet and ease each comfortable skin int 
Or did brown Holland of a sudden bleach 
As white as Irish linen? 
Changing his native hue, 
Did Green look bive '— 
In short was any air-sick? P’rhaps Monck Mason 
Was forc'd to have an air-pump in a bason? 
Say, with what sport or pleasure, 
Might you fill up your lofty leisure * 
Like Scotchman, at High jinks* 
(High-spy was an appropriate game methinks) 





Che Albion. 


Or cards—but playing very high ;— 
Or skying coppers, almost to the sky ;— 
Or did you listen, the first mortal ears 
That ever drank the music of the spheres *— 
Or might you into vocal music get, 
A trio—highly set? 
Or, as the altitude so well aliow'd, 
Perchance, you “ blew a cloud.” 


Say, did you find the air 

Give you an appetite up there ! 
Your cold provisious—where you glad to meet ‘em? 
Or did you find your victuals all so Aigh,— 

Or blown so by your fly— 

You couldnt’ eat ‘em? 


Of course, you took some wine to sup, 
Although the circumstance has not been stated ; 
I envy you the effervescing cup! 

Warn’t your Champagne well up ? 
Nay, you, yourselves, a little elevated? 


Then, for your tea and breakfast, say, 
Was it not something delicately new, 
To get sky-blue 
Right genuine from the real milky way ? 


Of course, you all agreed, 
Whate’er your conversation was about, 
Like friends indeed,— 
And faith! not without need, 
’Twas such an awkward place for fatling out ! 
THE IRISHMAN. 

The picture of an Irishman is in Hood's best particular and entire style. 

** An Irishman (he says) is a man with two ideas ; no better than one: to wit, a 
right one and a wrong on, between which, like two stools, his wit comes constantly 
to the ground. ‘Thus it is as natural for him to blunder as to breathe : his signis 
Taurus ; for he is constantly uttering dilemmas with horns to them. Verily, the 
expertest matador of Seville would be sorely tasked to encounter all the bulls 
which come out of his mouth. Hence is he a Catholic by nationality ; for the 
pope makes bulls likewise ; and is therefore amere Irishman, born at Rome. For 
the rest of his religion, he confesses to at least nine of the seven mortal sins ; and, 
above all, Sabbath-breaking, by which he understands eating flegh of a Friday. 
In his politics he is commonly a partisan ; his main aversion being a trimmer, or 
as he describeth him, a man who sits on both sides of the house at once. He holds 
the Emereld Isle to be the brightest ruby in the British crown ; and recommends 
England and Ireland to unite in repealing the Union. He hath a scheme for re- 
ducing tithes from a tenth to a fifth; and another for furthering the education of 
the poor, by means of Sunday schools twice a-week. In hospitality he is p.ince- 
like ; for he giveth all he hath, though it be buta potato. ‘It is not much,’ he 
saith, ‘ but you are as welcome as the flowers in May, if it was twice as little’ 
In amicality, he will stick to his friend so long as he hath a stick to do it withal ; 
for he is not so much a member of a club, as a club is a member of him; to wit, 
his shillelah, which, as it cannot write written hand, makes always its mark. ‘T'o 
see him in his glory, as the fidus Achates of all mankind, you must behold him 
at the fair of Donnybrook, where the heads look up at the cudgels, like a Scot- 
tish man at an auld acquaintance when he says unto him, ‘Come, gie’s yer 
cracks!’ Nextto Donnybrook, his delight is a duel, or pistol-duet ; wherein he 
prefers to play first rather than second: but he takes it amiss if there be not a 
hit, even on his own side. Rather than fail of a challenge, he would call out a 
deaf man to a ball in his ear, psy, he hath been known, for want of other satis- 
faction, to fly to self-satisfaction, by blowing out his own proper brains. Hence 
war, which is the multiplication of a duel, is quite his element ; only that he is far 
more fierce in multifarious fight, his least threat to his enemy being that he will 
‘Cut off his head, and throw it in his face.’ In love, his flame is like unto a 
kitchen fire, which requireth a wide range; for he is a sexagenarian, or in love 
with some sixty of thé sex atonce. Yet, for all this special license, he doth not 
incline to marry ; for ‘ it is better,’ he saith, ‘to be a-walking with a darling jewel 
of agirl, by the sweet light of the young May moon, in the beautiful groves of 
Blarney, than to be the man in the honey-moon, looking about for himself with a 
lantern.’ Sometimes, however, he will hunt a fortune, by way of chance, but he 
is apt to outrun it as well as his own; whereupon he betakes himself to poteen, 
which consoles him for his single blessedness, by making it seem double 


Vavicties. 


Broome translated a great part of the Odyssey for Pope: hence the following 
distich :— 

“ Pope came off clean with Homer, but they say 

Broome went before and kindly swept the way.” 
Jackson the barrister, driving in his stanhope, to dine at ‘Twickenham, got into 
a quarrel with a dustman who blocked up the road. ‘* What did the fellow do to 
you?” said Jesse, at dinner afterwards. ‘Do,’ said Jackson, ‘‘ why the rascal 
wanted to throw his dust in my eyes.” ‘ Very impudent indeed,” said Smith, 
“considering you were a King’s counsel, nothing could be so vexatious as profes- 





stonal rivalry.” 

At a meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, on Saturday, a paper was read from 
Mr. Bruce, on the antiquity of the Armenian language, written to prove that it 
was spoken by Noah, and subsequently by all the inhabitants of the earth prior to 
the confusion of tongues. ‘The writer states in this paper that a native of Arme- 
nia has less difficulty in learning a foreign language than a person of any other 
nation. 

A lady onee remarked to Swift, that the air of Ireland was very healthy : ‘“ For 
heaven’s sake madam,” replied the Dean, “‘ don’t say so in England, or the liberals 
will surely tax it.” 

A loquacious tailor having asked a Quaker in what fashion he would be mea- 
sured. ‘In silence,” was the solemn reply. 

A testy old gentleman was incessantly pestered by his neighbours with inqui- 
ries after his health ; at last, losing all patience with the most assiduous of these 
inquirers, “Tell your master,” said he to the servant, ‘with my compliments, 
that I am pretty well this morning, and shall continue so for 21 mornings to 
come.” 

A most singular superstition exists in the department of the Indre, in France, 
that after death the soul of the defunct flits about the apartment in which it took 
its departure from the body like a butterfly, seeking an aperture to escape to hea- 
ven; and, therefore, when any one is considered in the last agonies, every vessel 
containing water, milk, or any other liquid, is removed carefully, for fear the pass- 
ing spirit should fall into it, and thus be prevented from reaching its eternal place 
of rest. — Galignani. 

When Cesar happened to see some strangers at Rome carrying young dogs and 
monkeys in their arms, and fondly caressing them, he asked ‘* whether the women 
in their country never bore any children?” thus reproving with proper severity 
those who lavish on brutes the natural tenderness which is due only to mankind. 

The following epitaph upon Paul Fuller and Peter Potter, who lie close together, 
is in Shrewsbury churchyard :— 

“Tis held by Peter and by Paul, 
That when we fill our graves or urns, 
Ashes to ashes crumbling fall, 
And dust to dust once more returns. 
And lo! a truth unmeant for mirth 
Appears in monumental lay — 
Paul’s grave is filled with Fu_ier’s earth, 
And Peter’s c:an med with Potter’sclay.” 

Rather Odd.—In the outer office of the Masters in Chancery, in Southampton- 
buildings, and placed prominently over the fire-place, in the view of all suitors and 
others who have to do with the Court of Chancery, is an elaborately-coloured en- 
graving of a lunatic asylum. 

A Broad Hint.—A person in business in a northern town thus admonishes his 
customers, in the shape of an advertisement,—‘t The subscriber hereby intimates 
that unless immediate payment is made of the accounts due to him, he will be 
under the disagreeable necessity of incurring expenses, which he feels anxious to 
avoid, if possible.” ‘The delicate touch at the conclusion must surely reconcile 
the unfortunate dunce to the previous hint. We recollect an old schoolmaster 
who used to thrash unmercifully, repeating all the time, ‘‘ Are you not ashamed, 
you rascal, at giving me this trouble every day !—Inverness Courter. 

Asmart Retort.—Lord Erskine declared in a large party, in which Lady Ers- 
kine and Mr. Sheridan were present, “that a wife was only a tin cannister tied 
to one’s tail:”” upon which Sheridan preserted Lady Erskine with these lines: 

« Lord Erskine at woman presuming to rail 

alls a wife ‘a tin cannister tied to one’s tail.’ 

And fair Lady Anne while the subject he carries on 
Seems hurt at his lordship’s degrading eomparison. 
But wherefore degrading! considered aright. 

A cannister’s polished and useful and bright, 

And should dirt its original purity hide, 

That’s the fault of the puppy to whom it is tied.” 

A Father's Last Advice —I'm a going to leave you, Samivel my boy, and 
there’s no telling ven I shal] see you again. Your mother-in-law may have been 
too much for me, or a thousand things may have happened by the tume you next 











February 25, 


hear any news o’ the celebrated Mr. Veller of the Bell Savage. The family 
name depends werry much upon you, Samivei, and I hope you'll do wot’s right by 
it. Upon all little pints of breeding, I know I may trust you as vellas if it was 


my own self. So I’ve only this here one little bit of advice to give you. If ever . 


you gets to up’ards o’ fifty, and feels disposed to go a marryin’ any body, no mat- 
ter who, jist you shut yourself up in your own room, if you've got oue, and pison 
yourself off-hand. Hanging’s wulgar, so don’t you have nothin’ to say to that. 
Pison yourself, Samivel my boy, pison yourself, and you'll be glad on it after - 
wards.” With these affecting words, Mr. Weller looked steadfastly on his son, 
and turning slowly upon his heel, disappeared from his sight.— Pickwick Pagers 


100 POUNDS REWARD.—Stolen or lost, on the Tuesday, the 13th December, the fol} 
lowing Bank of England Notes : , 
Five notes of £100 each, No. 9882 to 9886, dated 30th November, 1836. 
Two notes of £500 each, Mos. 9836 and 9837, dated 25th Nov. 1836. 
One note of £500, No. 2260, dated, August 30th, 1836. 
And a Bill of Exchange and other monies, amounting in the whole to £2601 4s. 
N.B.—Payment of all the Notes and Bills has been stopped, and the public are cautioned 
not to receive any of the same, but to detain them when and wherever they may be offered, 
giving notice to JAS. BUCHANAN, his Britannic Majesty’s Consol, New York. No 
greater reward will be offered. 
London, December 17, 1836. (Feb.11-4t.} 


Pik PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the American Institute, 
A were awarded for the “ best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting and 
fixing them in the mouth, and improvements in the art of Dentistry,” to JONATHAN 
DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Mechanical Dentist, 
No. 5 Chambers, (near Chatham street,) New York. (Feb. 11.) 
RS. LEWIS, from London, Pupil of the celebrated Henri Herz (pianist to the king af 
A France) has the honour to announce to the Ladies of New York she has eommenced 
giving instruction on the piano forte, and trusts, from the experience she has had, and the 
testimonials she bears from Mr. Herz and other eminent masters to ensure a share of thew 
patronage. Mrs. Lewis has the pleasure of referring to 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, S. J. B. Morse, P. N. A. 
Mrs. P. Hone, Mrs. Blackwelle, Grassy Point. 
Application for terms &c. to Mrs. Lewis, 57 Broadway, Messrs. Stodart, Worcester & 
Dunham, Music Store, 375 Broadway, or to Allan R. Jollie, 385 Broadway- 
(Jan. 1-4m-4 


EMITTANCES AND PASSAGE TO AND FROM GREAT BRITAIN AND IRE- 
LAND.—* The Robinsons’ Line.”—Regular communication.—Passage secured and 
money sent home, with regularity and safety, from 334 Pearl street, by weekly opportuni- 
ties, sailing on the Ist, 8th, 16th, 24th, of every month. Please apply to, or address, 334 


Pearl-street. P 
Messrs. DOUGLAS ROBINSON & CO. New York. 
ROBINSON & BROTHERS, Bankers, Liverpool. 
And the ROBINSONS & Co., No. 7 Eden Quay, Dublin. 


ISEASES OF THE EYE.—Dr. Elliott, Oculist and professor of the anatomy and 

diseases of the human eye, 303 Broadway, private entrance in Duane-street. From 
12 years undivided attention, and constant study, under the most celebrated Oculists in 
Europe, and America, with the most extensive and successful practice in the union, Dr 
E. asserts with confidence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with- 
out an operation, except Cai ERacT ENTROPIUM and Staphyloma. 

SPECTACLES.—The patent beautiful transparent medium spectacle glasses, having 
the peculiar property of keeping the eye perfectly cool, giving it immediate and per- 
manent ease, and at the same time suit every age without the necessity of change. 

N. B. Dr. E. will himself set the patent glasses to suit the particular defects. 

Dr. E. begs to state that he attends to diseases of the eye, and imperfection of vision 
only. Office hours from 11 to 4 o’clock. (Jan.14.-tf.) 
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“OS SANUM ET SANUM OS.” 
OTWITHSTANDING the Quackery which infests all professions at the present day, 
and that of Dental Surgery in particular, it affords gratification to publish for the pere- 
sal of the public, one communication just received from a friend, whicn speaks in the high- 
est terms of a professional gentleman of this city :— 
Norfolk, 4th Dec., 1836. 
Dear Purveson,—I hasten to express the gratitude I feel for your kind introduction to 
Henry Goodwin, Esq. Surgeon Dentist, 75 Bleecker street, New York, and beg you will at 
an early opportunity tender him my sineere thanks for the skilful and effeetual manner im 
which he recently operated on my teeth ; the Procelain (incurruptible) he inserted for me, 
are so accurately matched, that it is impossible to distinguish the difference ; those he 
filled for Mrs. K. have never ached since. For inserting, filling, and extracting, his skill is 
very superior, and as far as my influence extends, I shall be proud to introduce him to my 
friends. If he could make arrangements to come on here, it would be worth his attention. 
Name it to him. You are at liberty to use this letter as you please. 
With compts to Mrs. P. I am yours sincerely, 
To I. P., Esq. No. — Bond street, New York. 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
O sail from New York on the 30th, from Liverpool on the 15th of cach month, com- 
meneing on the 30th October. 
FROM NEW YORK. 

New Ship Garrick—30th October. 

Ship Shakspeare—30th November. 
New Ship Siddons—S80th December. Ship Siddons— 15th February. 
New Ship Sheridan—30th January. Ship Sheridan—15th March. 

These strips are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for pas- 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The 
price of passage hence is $150, for which ample stores. including wines, &c. will be pro- 
vided. These ships will be commanded by experienced masters, who will make every ex- 
ertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the owners of these ships will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular bills of a 
ding are signed therefor. For freight or passage apply to 
E. K. COLLINS, 74 South street, New York, or te 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and “4th of exch month. From Havre on the Ist, 
Sth, 16th, and 24th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of 
these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz 

Ships. | Masters. | Days of — from New- \Days of Sailing from Havre. 
} fork. 
C. Stoddard, |Sept. 4, Jan. 16, May &,|Noy. 
D. Lines, oe. &.§ O ~*~ tea . ‘ 
Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,)Feb. 24, June 24, Oct. 
Burgundy, J. Rockett, |Sct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24,)Dec. 1, Mar. 16, July 
Rhone, W. Skiddy, “« g, “* 16, June 8) “ §, April 1, * 
Chas. Carroil, W. Lee, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,)/Mar. 24, July 24, 
Charlemagne, Richardson, Feb. 24, June 16,)Dec. 16, April 
Francois Ist, J. Castoff, Mer. 8, “ MiJan. 1, * 
Normandie, W. W. Pell, , “~ Mm say GF *. G, “6 
Erie, J. Funk, March}, July 1, Nov. 1,/April 24, Dec. 
Formosa, W. B. Orne, |Dec. Mar. 24, July 16,/Jan. 16, Sept. 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt| * April 8, “ 24,)Feb. 1, i 
Poland, Anthony, “st, * 1, Ac. Gi * & “ 
France, €. Funk, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,)May 24, Jan. 24 
Albany, J. Johnston, \Jan. 8, Apri 24, Aug. 16,/Feb. 16, » Oct. I 

These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant acconmumoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses ac- 
tually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
JOHN 1. BOYD, Broker, 2 Tontine Buildings. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sug 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New Yo 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throu phout the year, viz :— 
Ships. Masters. Days of — from New 
york. 
W.H. Sebor, \Jan. 1, May 1, 1,!Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 1%, 
S. B. Griffing, | + 2 1 a a we gy 
T. Britton, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20, March 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
H.L.Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,) “ 17, “ 17, « 7 
F.H.Hebard, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10) “ 27, “© O77 «@ @ 
D. Chadwick, | “ 20, “ 20, ‘ 20,/April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
E. E. Morgan, March I, july 1, Nov. 1; “ 7, “* 17, * 17, 
R. Sturges, cm * BR Fc te fF ee US 
J.M.Chadwick,) “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,\May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, “ 17 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “19, “ 10, “ 10, “ 97, “© gr « 97, 
’ 7, Feb. %, 
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FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Ship Garrick—15th December. 
Ship Shakspeare—1I5th January. 
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Days of Sailing from 
London. 
St. James, 
Montreal, 
Gladiator, 
Mediator, 
Quebec, 
New Ship, 
Philadelphia, 
Samson, 
President, 


Sept. 
“ 





Westminster, |G. Moore, 7-_.- >. ™ 20;\June 7, Oct. 

These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sont by them, uniess regular Bills of 
Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 7 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 








Ships. Captains. Days of mae | fromm New; 
ork. 


May 1, 
is g, 


Days of Sailing from 
Liverpoel. 
1,|Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
“mum § oo * M, 


North America, 
Roscoe, 
Europe, 
Sheffield, 
Columbus, 
Geo. Washington 
Hibernia, 
United States, 
South America, 
Pennsylvania, 
England, 

St. Andrew, 


i 
In ependence, 


C. Dixey, jJan. 1, 
J.C.Delano, | “ 8, 
A.C. Marshall, “ 16, “ 16, 
F. P. Allen, ah ae 
N. B. Palmer, |Feb. 1, 
H. Holdrege, | “ 8, 5 
J. L. Wilson, i - oe 
N.H.Holdrege, “ 2%, “ 24, 
R. Waterman, Mar. 1, July 1, 
I.P.3mth, | * & * 
B. L. Waite, * 16, 
Thompson, > . 
I. Bursley, |April 1, _ Mm « 
E. Nye, ; * 8 8,  *  « 
Oxford, 1. Rathbone, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, June 1, Oct. 
Virginiaa, [. Harris, i a1 * §& «© y Y 
These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and experienc, 
and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best kind. The 
rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the other 
lines, at $140, including wines and stores. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, pa 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless recular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, Englané, 
Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.¥ 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 
S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT, §.¥ 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Liverpool. 
Co oes of ships Napoleon, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
— iia . GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N. ¥. 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 
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